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ON SPRING FURNISHINGS 


>. VERY time you refurnish the house o1 . In the gardening pages you find a striking 

EK even just one room of it, you give your- rock garden that looks like a corner of Wales 
self a new lease of life. For your home set down in New Jersey; an article on the 

helps you to live and your state of mind de- flowers to plant in the last-minute garden, a 
pends very much on its condition. Spring page of pictures showing the whole process of 
furnishing is just as natural as buying yourself growing lima beans and another making dahlia 
a new frock and.hat; it gives you a new cultivation easy. 
environment. If porch lanterns are what you want, her 

This May number is planned to suggest new they are. If you plan to furnish a sleeping 
environments for the summer, and its sugges- porch, here are suggestions from the shops. If 
tions run the whole gamut from slip covers to your need is a tea table for the porch or a new 
porch rugs. rug, a dozen different suggestions are on tap. 

Rarely has there been assembled in one issue There are over thirty different topics of in 
of this magazine such a variety of unusual terest in this issue. We believe in the value of 
pictures carrying so many sorts of interesting variety and the ability of pictures to tell the 
and striking effects. There’s that article on story with more speed and certainty than a 
porches, there’s that Santa Fe house made of lot of reading matter. Hence the constant 
logs and plaster, there’s that apartment of Jack array of illustrations, each one hand-picked for 
Barrymore’s tucked away in a city garret, its practical and inspirational value; hence: 
there’s a house with-Capetown Dutch archi- also, compacted text and a quick turn of in 
tecture and another especially designed for us terest with every turn of the page from covet 
by Lewis Colt Albro along the lines of an to cover. 
English cottage. On down the schedule we May we not, as Mr. Wilson would put it, 
find an article on hooked rugs, which are en- suggest your making sure that you get this May 
joying a popular revival, and a page of un- Like a corner of Wales set down in New issue by ordering early from your newsdealer? 
usual well curbs. Jersey—the rock garden in the May issue Thank you. 
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A LIVING ROOM of DISTINCTION 


leri { artictt, Esq., th 
ting arrangement ind Gothic tapestries hung together on buff 
1 Chinese black la 


l-known artist, in New York City, is a spacious living room 
Chinese banners 


quer screens cover one side of the room, Black, brilliantly 
are used in combination with plain blue velour at the windows, a black and blue 
fabric on two chairs and a faded red on the davenport 
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YOUR 


and Accessories 


NLESS you are utterly blind to the beau- 

ties of the great outdoors, something of 
its spirit will inevitably creep into the furnish- 
ing and decoration of your country house living 
room. Something of the wide, open reaches of 
lawns. Something of the disorderly order of 
gardens. Something of the intimacy of the 
garden close and the cool shade of tall trees. 
Something of the vivid colors of old Dame Na- 
ture who is never too proud to be bright. 

The room can be at once formal and _in- 
formal. Informality in decoration, however, 
never means disorder or bad taste; in the 
country house living room it means freedom 
from the stuffiness and impersonal atmosphere 
which you often find in city homes where it is 
desirable to have a formal background for 
winter entertainment. 

One should be able to move about and be 
comfortable and presentable — in sports 
clothes or any of the multitude of al fresco 
frocks that ‘“‘go” on the lawn 
or in the garden. 

Another expression of the 
informality of such a room is 
the fact that it affords the 
perfect place to ride one’s 
hobby publicly. In the city a 
hobby has to be hidden away 
in the more personal rooms, 
but in the country house .liv- 
ing room one can flaunt his 
penchant for boat models or 
hunting or her weakness for 
pewter or French prints or 
gardening—flaunt it, and ap- 
pear quite attractive. 


The Advantage of Wicker 


This informal, intimate 
spirit is expressed in the kind 
of furnishings used and the 
way they are arranged. 
Wicker, willow, reed, rattan 
—there’s a furniture family 
that is perfectly at home in 
such a room. With it go 
brilliant chintzes, furniture 
painted in strong, full colors, 
and the multitude of fiber, 
grass, rag and carpeting rugs. 

In general, the furniture 
should be such as can be 
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COUNTRY 


Its Personality and Possibilities for Decoration 
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HOUSE 


COSTEN FITZ-GIBBON 


readily moved about. This is the advantage 
of wicker and its cousins. Moreover, it can be 
painted or stained a new color each year. Good 
wicker needs no bush; it has already proven 
its value. But a room completely furnished 
in wicker is monotonous. Mix with it some 
painted furniture or even a piece or two of oak 
or walnut. One might be bold enough to go 
to the extreme of wrought iron in a room with 
wicker-—a wrought iron console, for example, 
with gold and dull reds and blues rubbed 
into the turnings. 

The inexpensiveness of wicker, willow and 
reed has put them at the command of even the 
most modest purse. The same modest purse 
can afford to make the most of it by using 
interesting pillows and covering the heavier 
pieces with slip covers. 

Ten years ago slip covers meant striped Hol- 
land—that and nothing more. Today the 
whole gamut of chintzes is used — glazed 


LIVING 


The Furniture, Rugs, Curtains 





ROOM 


Nine Suitable Color Schemes 


chintz and plain linen piped in a contrasting 
shade—and one can readily freshen up a coun 
try house living room with a new set. More- 
over, slip covers cover a multitude of furniture 
sins, and are quite the easiest solution for the 
problem of old furniture that must be used 


Wall and Floor Treatments 


The walls of this living room afford a great 
variety of plaster, fabric and wood treatments. 
Molding panels are always in good taste; 
paper can readily be done over every year or 
so; lattice is interesting if handled with re 
straint; rough plaster affords an unusual back 
ground if tinted; and the plain painted or 
stippled wall is safe. The choice of wall 
treatment will very much depend on the kind 
of room you want to create. For the general 
run of rooms, you will require a wall light in 
tone. Keep it unobtrusive, where it belongs 
—a background, simply and solely. 

The same applies to rugs. 








In the residence of H. H. Rogers, Esq., at Southampton, L. I., is a 
little room, containing a number of boat models, that would serve for a 
bachelor’s country house living room. 


Walker & Gillette, architects 


Keep them down on the floor. 
They may be of carpeting, of 
fiber or of rags; they may be 
the old-fashioned hooked rugs 
or the latest of Chinese design. 
If the rug is worthy of display, 
it should not be entirely con- 
cealed by furniture. In gen 
eral, however, the average sum- 
mer living room rug is merely 
something to walk on, some- 
thing soft under the feet, some- 
thing to be easily taken up, 
easily cleaned and easily laid 
down in place again. 

Perhaps the coolest floor one 
can have for summer and the 
most readily kept clean is til- 
ing. More expensive than wood, 
it offers an infinite variety of 
color and design treatments. 
Its apparent hardness can be 
toned down with rugs. The 
room with a tiled floor is espe- 
cially suitable for using 
wrought iron; there is a subtle 
connection between the two. A 
wrought iron table, a wrought 
iron mirror or two, a wrought 
iron plant-stand—these fit in 
harmoniously. Add to them 
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house living room— you will 
naturally have a fireplace group- 
ing. Here again the winter furni- 
ture arrangement should be 
avoided. Instead of the daven- 
port placed in front of the fire 
with a long table behind it, swing 
it to one side and back the table 
up to it or place the table against 
the opposite wall. A large, over 
upholstered chair on the other side 
of the hearth, with a small stand 


The Necessary ( urtaining 


’ for convenience of the smokers of 
the family, will complete the 
necessary furniture for this group. 

| Note that this arrangement gives 
. fon , wide, open space in front of the 
, fireplace. Yes, most of the time 
there will be no fire on the hearth, 
\) but why not follow the old 
fashioned custom of keeping flow 
ers there in the warm days? If 
, a he one is so fortunate as to own a large fireplace 
with andirons that have great, basket-like 
' terminals, the flowers can be placed in them. 
, = te Pots of ivy, left to trail down, would be 
had eminently suitable here 

v7 Laziness and the Chaise Longue 

, , Chere should be at least one table in the 
, - room for magazines and books. ‘The authors 
wi th have to be supported somehow, and we all take 

) ' If th = to reading fiction in the silly season. There 

' ?, , ’ oA Teall should be a lamp on this table, and, in close 

a in tl proximity, a deep, comfortable, upholstered 

atid : chair; or, if you are courageous and a bit in 

Leena im a whole fabs eaten: dividual, a chaise longue. 

ay ea OR lena dlid calos The man who invented the chaise longue 

. tusther calee nok » inérodared should be ranked among the Immortals, for he 

” teend chint oy the ume chint did incalculable benefit to tired limbs. Gen 

ot te Gece am oom all te latemed odin erally this piece of furniture is restricted to 

a ie eine hee pale the boudoir. But, since 

nnot use thy ni J Left 1 detail of it is first cousin to a 

1; bri of tyyx ol che theroom sew shor ‘ 


lounge chair, there is no 


ll sobs tea Bsegyy reason why it should not 


, t n 
tor both shack na ' dow arrangement | 


over-drap . little oak bench sup be used in the summer 

Of the mino: ce ports pottery vases living room. If you ob 
sccessoric do not mi : ith —. — ject to its lazy infor 
the new tie-bhack hy rter ’ ” i ila ae mality you can avail 


are legion in desigi 
run all the way fron 
ruffle of tatteta to a rl 


yourself of a lounge chair 
that is fitted with a sepa- 
rate footstool. In any 
event, remember that it is 
not altogether unforeive 
able to stretch out in 
summer, and the living 
room should allow it. 


tf heavily beaded cloth 


part ol in old bel] pull 
Lhe rosetts hor these 


] lortunate enough 


pick uy) Sonne ot thos 





lurse glass flower hat Incidental Furniture 
were used in our grand You should have a 
mother day or th table against the wall 
bra wheel - shaper nearest the entrance from 

oO} Aga ul ca outside. Suppose the liv 
easily make up a rosett ing room opens on the 
of mbbon <¢ of wo porch or the garden ter 
flowers \ contrastin race. There’s a spot to 
fabric 1s best to use for 


place a table. Why? Be 
cause you are always 
bringing things in from 
outdoors! It seems to 
be a summer habit! A 
mirror over this table is, 


the th back itselt thus 
with chintz you May us 
band of chiffor 


What Furniture to Have 


lust how much furt of course, a vital neces 
ture should vou have ii sity to every woman. 
country hou lin There should be a 
room Certainly desk or table for corre 
the necessarv pieces. he spondence. Here again is 
use the atmospher a summer habit. In 
the room should hx winter we usually carry 
If vou have a fireplace : —— — on correspondence in the 
and a fireplace is a sim . In many. small. country hauses.the morning room can take the place of a large living room privacy of our bedrooms, 
Qua non in a countr Ij - ide intimate with well devised furniture groups and cheery with gay chintz but summer somehow lets 
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Wright 
Stairs opening on this li: 
ing ror £17 il idded 
sp Woodwork is Co 
lonial and the furnishings 
in harmon Walls cafe 
iu lait and curtains of 
glazed Victorian chintz in 
fan gr n nd brick color 


down the bars and we have no 
qualms about writing with 
people around. Besides, it is 
so much bother to go all the 
Way upstairs on a hot after 
noon 





Other than this are inci- 
dental chairs and incidental 
tables, according to the size 
of the room. Do not have 
too many of them. Remem 
ber that the fewer objects 
there are in this living room, 
the more restful it will be. 
Keep the tables and mantel 
shelves free from an accu- 
mulation of 
ments. 


useless orna- 


Gillies 


Flowers, of course, give the final touch 
But even flowers should be used with restraint 
Do not make your living room look like a 
conservatory or a florist’s shop. A _ multi- 
tude of small vases holding nondescript 


bouquets are a weariness to the flesh. Rather, 


use a few flowers, well arranged and placed 
where their colors will show to the best 
advantage. 














Wright 
inothe view this ron 
in the Sage residence 


Middleburg, Va., of whicl 
vteriors are on page 49 
shows the hooked rug 
lampshades of old print 
ind the old-fashioned air 


given by American antiqu 


Walls painted green-blue 
or green-blue wallpaper. At 
windows:—a chintz gold 
colored ground with purple 
and blue design. Gold ( olore ra 
gauze undercurtains Rugs 
plain dark blue. Purple, 
green and gold striped linen 
on some of the furniture 
Furniture, chintz slip covers 

odd pieces painted blue 
with gold lines. 

Walls putty color. Glazed 
chintz with turquoise blue 
urns and rose flowers, black 
ground, at windows, cream 





One can ride his hobby publicly in a country hous: 
living room, the huntsman can display his heads and 
find them perfectly at home. This view is from thi 


reside nce of Robert Collier, Esq., Lake wood, N ] 
John Russell Pope, architect 


For those who are contemplating the 
decoration or re-decoration of their country 
home living rooms these nine color schemes 
may prove of value. 


colored net curtains. Sand 
colored carpet. Wicker furni 
ture painted blue, with black chintz cushions 
Turquoise blue lamps, rose painted flowered 
shades. 

Gray chintz with black and white design and 
gay colored birds at the windows and on some 
of the furniture. The gay colored birds of soft 
blue-green and deep orange. Use the colorings 
of the birds throughout the room, that is to say, 

(Continued on page 70) 








The living room arranged for summer demands wide open spaces. 
The library table is taken from before the fireplace and the center of 
the room left free. J. A. Colby & Son were the decorators 


The paneled living room requires harmonious furniture. This, in the 
residence of G. A. Schieren, Esq., at Great Neck, L. I., has English 
oak furniture against paneled walls 


fymar Embury II, architect 
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RESIDENCE of VICTOR MORAWETZ, Esg., SYOSSET, L. I. 
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ibove) The house is a simple adapta- . (Left) The south front fa 1 terrace 

tion of early American architecture, exe- that leads down by low, easy steps to a 

cuted in yellowish stucco with marbl tree-shaded lawn and pool. The doors 

trimmings and grayish green blinds . of the open sitting room are 

This is the north entrance front. The : vith 

rvice wing to the right forms one sid b ' 
of the arrival court 


iccented 
in interesting example of early 
{merican iron work French windo 


£ € access » thi ferrac 


Classical simplicity character- “a Bel« 
doorway detail of the garden : 

It is a stucco wall on a stone 
foundation Wrought iron rails lend 
olor to the steps. The combination of 
these elements forms a composition of 

rare dignity 


vw) In the corne the forecourt 
is a bit of a garden, gate of oak with 
vide hand-forged strap hinges Here 
the top line of the wall curves down and 
the enclosure is continued bv a tall 
vooden picket fence that opens delight 
fully on the wood 
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geen PIN. re t tee y the Gov 
Y eTniment ont thi following alent 


phrase In th | ill probabl 
ina the 

Thi out fits the ‘ the head Dh 
reason that German id so much mili 
tur wee is doubth due to the fact that 
he ha wen thinking about this war for torty 
vear The absence of thinking about it caught 
ul ilmost empt handed iltthough we had 
three veatr varning However, for the past 
twelve months the American people have been 
doing om rapid thinking There is. still 
much to be done, and accord o the measure 
of that thought and the application of its con 
lusions will depend the outcom« 

First we had to think out what the war was 
for and why we were in tt No material gains 

imply an ideal was at stak principle that our forefathers had 


fought and died for the general run of Americans are pretty well 


convinced by this time that no other course was open to us We have 
taken up that “unfinished work” to which Lincoln so noblv dedicated 
this nation in his speech at Gettysburg 

lhen we had to think how we were going to conduct the war Most 
\mericans are bus on thi problem just now Ihe country store 
ourds of strategy, of course, are working till late into the night figur 
ng out what Pershing should do Ihe rest of us are figuring out what 
¢ shall do to win the wat For the singular part about this combat 
is that it is evervbody s war We are suffering the paradoxical benefit 
of a republic In this country where each of us has a voice in the 
government and each a free hand to work out his own destiny, each is 


Iso obliged to contribute his and her share when the hard times come 
And our national strength is the accumulation of these little bits 

Saving a loaf of bread a week may seem insignificant, but that saving 
has made it possible for us to send hundreds of thousands of bushels 
of wheat to the other sick \ meatless meal may appear a small con 
tribution, yet the accumulation of these tiny contributions counted up 
mighty big when Mr. Hoover last made his report \ quarter here 
and a quarter there is a small sacrifice, but by March Ist the accu 
mulated quarters of the nation invested in War Saving Stamps amounted 
to something over $70,000,000 

Now all these things are indications that the American people are 
thinking the war through Chev are beginning to buckle down to the 
task For every American life lost, a hundred lives will be dedi 
cated to service in one fashion or another that punishment may be 
visited on the malefactor and the world made a safe place for peaceful, 
decent, home-loving people to live in 

HEN Mr. Wil poke about making the world safe for demo 
racy he meant that it was to be made safe for everyday people, 

ind the American type is an everyday type 
of the Hoosie! just folks 

These “just folks’ people are a mighty fine, and extensive middle 
class They work hard and 


He is, to use the parlance 


save up to own their own homes. They 
plant a garden and boast about it to the neighbors on the commuters’ 
trains on the wav to work in the mornings Their women busy them 
selves all day long keeping the house in order and training the children, 
and taking a part in community affairs They like good clothes and 
stvlish clothes, they want their homes to look “nice” which is a way of 
and they intend their children shall grow up 
to be a credit to their homes and their nation 

lake a cross-section of an average American town and you will find 
these “just folks’ predominate. They are the backbone of America. 
hey earn money and spend it. They support the stores and keep the 


saving “in good taste” 
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thousands of factories working full time. 

We went into this war so that these “just 
folks” could keep on being “just folks,” so 
that they could live in peace and plenty and 
attain the place they desire. 


I’ present for the average American at home 
Ay dictine the war through has been reduced 
to the problem of differentiating between false 
and true economy, between essentials and non- 
essentials. We are obliged to economize, but 
economy that proves costly in the end will be 
disastrous. That is why, to quote one ex- 
ample, the Food Administration is so clear in 
its advice about eating plenty.“ Bread is es- 
sential, but pure white bread is non-essential; 
therefore Victory bread is an ample substitute. 
After all, thinking the war through comes 
down to the very simple matter of spending money and energy wisely. 
And that is a problem for each man and woman to settle according to 
their own fashion. 

The American people are going to be richer in wisdom when this 
war is over. They will have regained an appreciation of thrift, and 
thrift, remember, was what made these “just folks’ possible, made 
them worthy citizens, gave them a solid foundation for the future. 


ETWEEN that future of peace and renewed prosperity and this 

dark present of casualty lists and wrecked homes, lies the leper 
land of war. We all have to cross it and those who reach the other 
side will only do so because they have kept a cool head. 

For months this magazine has been preaching the wisdom of wise 
spending, and it preaches it again. Spending wisely is the way you 
can think this war through. 

We in America who cannot bear arms hold a trench that is just as 
important as that which snakes its way across Lorraine. Our boys 
are there; our men and women are here. If this defense at home fails, 
our boys might just as well throw down their arms. The English boys 
have maintained confidence through three bitter years with the idea 
that their folks were keeping the home fires burning. Are we going to 
give our boys the same confidence ? 


Y the time this magazine reaches your hands the drive for the Third 

Liberty Loan will be on. The Government will be asking vou to 
mobilize vour dollars and enlist them for Uncle Sam. Doubtless you 
have already subscribed to the two previous loans. Perhaps you feel 
that you can’t afford to subscribe to this. Sit down and think it over. 
Do you want to keep on being “just folks,” living your peaceful, worka- 
day life in security? Well, then, there is but one way to assure vour- 
self of it—invest in this loan. 

Every Liberty Bond means more than a promise to pay back with 
interest the original investment; it means that the Government prom 
ises you peace. It means that you are investing in a peaceful future, 
securing to yourself and those you love the right thenceforth to be ‘‘just 
folks.” 

You have already thought the war through to the point of conviction. 
You know that we went into it because our homes and our ideals were 
imperiled. You have seen the casualty lists grow from a few lines 
to a full column. Others are paying the price for peace. It’s up to 
you to pay vour share and pay until it hurts. If peace is worth possess- 
ing, it’s worth paying for. You who earnestly pray for its speedy 
return can do nothing more effective toward that consummation than 
subscribing to the Third Liberty Loan. 

Thinking the war through doesn’t cost a cent. But it’s a mighty 
poor American these days who is taking his patriotism out in thinks! 
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TIMATE LAWN TERRAC 


N that the terrace is distinctly a part of both the house and the garden. In the 

residence of Laurence Armour at Lake Forest, Ill., the terrace is composed of broken slabs 

laid with wide cracks in which the grass can grow, thus bringing the spirit of the lawn up 
to the very door, and giving the house an air of intimacy with the grounds 
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“A design of a sofa for a 

Grand Apartment,” fron 

Thomas Chippendale’s 

“The Gentleman and Cabi- 

net - Maker's Director,” 

published in London in 
1762 





COLLECTING COUCHES, SETTEES AND SOFAS 


{ Hlobby that also Furnishes the House with the Veritable Antiques 
GARDNER TEALL 


I Beals, In und Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 


YHOULD anvone with a taste for intique 


" turniture also find interest in old-fashioned 


Close packed and smiling in a chaise and one. 
But relaxation of the languid frame, 

By soft recumbency of outstretched limbs, 
Was bliss reserved for happier days; so slow 
Che growth of what is excellent, so hard 
To attain perfection in this nether world 
Thus, first necessity invented stools, 
Convenience next suggested elbow chairs, 
And luxury the accomplished SOFA last.” 


verse he might some day come across ¢ owper s 
lay, elegantly hinting at the evolution of loung 
ing furniture, culminating in the development 
ot the delectable sofa 

| suppose tew re id old { owper nowadays 
I myself confess to no precocity in this dire 
tion beyond a liking for the ballad of John 
Gilpin. Poor, gentle, melancholy Cowper, who 
tamed hares for diversion and gave to English The couch has an ancient and classical an 
cestry. The Egyptians, Greeks and Romans 
utilized it extensively. The settee evolved from 
the double chair—love seat, it was often called; 
while the sofa combined, or was supposed to 
combine, all the advantages and virtues of 
couch and settee, not omitting the attractive- 


poetry of the late 18th Century a cast mor 
earnest and more simple than had come to be 
its wont before his pen « xpressed his gift! But 
Cowper, mild and quiet though he was, had 
vet a keen sense of humor Chis crept into 





certain lines that the lover of antique furnitur: 


may enjoy having brought to his notice 1 mahogany Empire window seat of ness of the love seat! An understanding of 
imerican manufacture. From the col- : ae oe bn 

a ar ©. A a ied these relationships adds not a 

Ingenious fancy, never better . little to the interest of collecting. 

Nee ceeeneenmennememrnn: ——— _ . 

pleased — ee We need not concern our- 


Than when employed to « selves here with the couches of 
the ancients, but may pass to 
the early English forms of this 
article of furniture. The name 
day bed was earlier used for 
English couch furniture of the 
Jacobean period (1603-1688). 
The 17th Century day bed al- 
lowed a person to recline com- 
fortably at full length. It was 
either laced or caned for cush- 
ioning. At one end the head- 
piece sloped back. At first this 
(Continued on page 78) 



















commodate the fair, 

Heard the sweet moan with 
pity and devised 

The soft SEI TEE: one el 
bow at each end 

And in the midst an elbow 
it received, 

United, vet divided, twain at 
once 

So Sit two kings of Brenttord 
on one throne; 

And soe two citizens who take 
the air 








Wahogany sofa of 
lmerican make, 
produced in the 
rly part of the 
Mth Century 


From the colle 














tion of Mrs. Lydia 
livery Coonley 
Ward 
Early English upholstered and cushion-seat sofa, co: An unusually fine 17th Century sofa of the Louis XIV 
ered with petit-point embroidery. Period of Charles Il period (1715-23), upholstered with tapestry in the style 


(1660-85 ) Courtesy of Metropolitan Museum of Art of Berain. Courtesy of Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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Lyre decoration for the terminals of the sides, broad-spread feet Richly carved upholstered sofa of the American Empire period 

ind the otherwise solid proportions of this sofa make it an inter- (1796-1830) with scroll ends terminating in carving, fruit garland 

sting example for the collector The upholstery is a striped knees and paw feet. From the collection of Mrs. Lydia Aver) 
moire silk Coonley Ward 











Thomas Chippendale ap 
pears to have clung to one 
form for his sofas, finding 
his individuality in thei» 
ornamentation 


inother yf lesign by 
[Thomas Chippendale and 
shown in his “The Gentle- 
nan and Cabinet-Maker’s 


Director’ 















English double chair-back 

settee, circa 1725. Courte- 

sy of Metropolitan Museun 
of Art 


1 more ornate design of an early American couch An early American couch of the \7th Centur) 
vas executed in maple and beech, with cane seat- showing the peculiar chair-back formation of the 
ing and back insert panels. 1675-1700. Metro- support and the lacing foundation of the uphol 

politan Museum of Art stery. Courtesy of Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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French sofa of the style of Lowis XV, with caned seat, back and Small Dutch marqueterie sofa of heavy proportions but graceful 
ends. It is heavily cushioned. From the Ward Collection lines and with fitted upholstery. From the Ward Collection 
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The dining room table 


built of heavy planks by a local carpentes 
' _ if ich end the supports are extended in 
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CONSOLE GROUPINGS 
LEE PORTER, Decorator 


Photographs by Northend 























Below 1 natural, dignified hallway grou 
j 








ing is composed of a carved gilt ns 






with marble top; an ornately carve 
1 pair of lustres and a fine Chinese bowl 
This irranged with an oak paneled 







background 


ati 
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lights 


1y grouping of table ane 
l be noted that marble is ¢ 
ui ? j bl fp 
( Below The serving table in 
rooin opposite is treated 
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A fine « vam ple of ( agl console with 
heavily carved mirror, used as a hall- 
way grouping 
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Lime will benefit al 
most all garden soul 
md 1 essential for 


a " , h See that the manure is scat 
f ” , re ne tered evenly over the ground 

; 
mur Ti j to he fertilized, before dig 


ging wt in 


one < ——— 


1 fork is used to break 
the earth lumps . 
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How to hold a rake for 
smoothing the sou prepara- 
tory to planting 
a 


spading 















j j h row of seeds 
hen you plant it, and 
us ’ surimg stick 


‘drill” for 
irsmips, etc., 
hoe blade on 
end 


] > wire 


ets, p 


turn the 





Small seeds like carrots 

need a shallow drill, 

made with a pointed 
stick 





House & Garden 


the GARDEN 


Making Sure of Results by Laying 
a Firm A General 


Summary of Important Details 


BUILDING 


Foundation 


F. F. ROCKWELL 


PF ge aiypinng the beginner at gardening 
may not realize it, the making of a 
garden is not unlike the building of a house: 
good materials are essential, but the ultimate 
results hinge upon making the foundation 
right. Good seeds and a good plan for the 
arrangement of the different crops are, of 
course, important; but alone they do not by 
any means assure satisfactory results. Years 
of practical experience, or else the closest at- 
tention to every detail of preparation and 
planting, are necessary to give the garden a 
strong start toward real success. 

We considered in the March issue the pre- 
liminary work——what to do to the soil to make 
it capable of producing big. crops. The next 
problem is how to set about getting these big 
crops out of the soil. With this part of the 
foundation of our garden building laid, what 
comes next ? 


Preparing for Planting 


lo make the whole matter as plain as pos- 
sible for the uninitiated, I shall take up the 
matter of soil preparation and planting not 
in a general way, but in detail, item by item. 

Let us assume, therefore, that the garden 
has been plowed and harrowed and thoroughly 
enriched with manure or fertilizer, or with 
both. Possibly there has been a long, beating 
rain which has made the surface compact and 
hard again; or a few days of wind and sun 
that have left it crusted and baked on the 
surface. At last a balmy day comes along, 
the seeds are all on hand, and we are ready 
to plant. We consult our planting tables and 
find out what is to be planted, how far apart 
to put the rows, and so on. But just how 
shall we do the work? 

The very first step is to prepare, for receiv 
ing the seed, as much of the garden as we 
expect to plant at the first, sowing. 

This is quite a different operation from 
merely having the garden plowed and _ har- 
rowed or spaded up—as different as putting 
on the ceiling boards or laths and plaster is 
from putting up the rough studding that is 
to support them. Perhaps our planting in- 
structions say to “rake the soil off nice and 
smooth with a garden rake”; but if the soil 
has lain for some days in a beating rain or 
in bright sunshine after plowing and harrow- 
ing, ordinary raking will have very little effect 
upon it. 

Get out the wheel-hoe and put on the plain, 
vertical cultivator teeth—all of them, and 
evenly spaced. With this you can make a 
cut 1’ to 1%’ wide. ~ Mark off roughly the 
part of the garden you are ready to plant and 
go over it with the wheel-hoe, a strip at a time, 
until the entire surface is loosened up. It 
will be pretty stiff work, but not nearly as hard 
as trying to do it with a rake, and you will 
accomplish several times more. If your gar- 
den is so small that you have not a wheel-hoe, 
then you should get one of the adjustable 
cultivator-tooth rakes or hoes which are now 
on the market. These, of course, have no 
wheels, and are pulled instead of being pushed 
like a wheel-hoe. But they will do good work, 
although not quite as fast or as easily as a 
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wheel-hoe. You should have one or the other. 

Whatever the tool used, the object is to get 
the surface thoroughly loosened up again to a 
depth of several inches. If no other tool is 
available, you may have to do it with an 
ordinary hoe or with the spading fork. 

When this work has been done, we are 
ready to use the rake. And the next thing 
for the beginner to learn is that this imple- 
ment is not to be used in the same manner as 
it would be in raking grass. 

In the latter case, the object is to rake up 
everything there is on the surface of the 
ground; in the garden, to rake up as little as 
possible. In preparing the garden, the rake 
is used primarily for leveling the surface, and 
only incidentally for gathering up such pieces 
of manure, small stones, plant stems and other 
rubbish as may be on the very surface of the 
ground. Care must be taken not to dig things 
out from under the surface, if they can pos- 
sibly be covered up so that they will not inter- 
fere with planting. The more stones that can 
be removed, of course, the better; but every- 
thing else that will decay should as far as 
possible be left under the soil. It all adds 
humus to the garden, and humus, as we know 
from a preceding article, is as essential as is 
manure or fertilizer. 

The rake, then, should be used with a back- 
ward-and-forward motion to level down all 
ridges and fill up hollows, and lightly remove 
any loose trash from the surface, leaving a 
perfectly level, fine, moist strip of ground 
ready to receive the seed. 

The next step is to mark off the first row. 
Don’t just go ahead and guess at it. It will 
probably not take over ten minutes at the most 
to get it perfectly straight and parallel with 
or at right angles to the edge of your garden 
or the side of the house or the sidewalk 
whichever is the most natural line to go by in 
laying out your garden. That first row will 
determine the general appearance of the entire 
garden; make it straight and true. 

If you have a right angle to make, here is 
a simple method of determining whether you 
have it exact or not. Measure off 6’ from 
the corner along one line, and 8’ from the 
corner along the other. If it is a true right 
angle, the diagonal between the two points 
should measure exactly 10’. If it does not, 
you can adjust one side or the other until the 
angle is a true one. 


Different Methods of Planting 

I'he actual getting of the seed into the soil 
is the next thing to be done. There are four 
distinct kinds of planting: in drills, in rows, 
in hills, and transplanting or setting out 
plants. While these four operations have 
points more or less in common, nevertheless 
they are quite different and, to some extent, 
each requires different preparation of the soil. 

First of all, for the beginner, let me ex- 
plain that by “drills” we mean plants grown 
in a continuous row so close together that no 
effort is made to have them at regular dis- 
tances, or to cultivate between the individual 
plants. Radishes, spinach and many other 
things familiar to everyone are grown by this 
method. “Rows” signify that the plants are 
set at regular distances apart, but so close to- 
gether that cultivation is done only in one 
direction, except for the use of the hand hoe 
or rake. Cabbages, peppers and potatoes are 
familiar examples of vegetables grown in rows. 
By “hills” is meant the setting of the vege- 
tables so far apart in both directions that cul- 
tivation is given both ways, and each group 

(Continued on page 72) 
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Onion 
drills. 


sets are planted in 
Put them about 2” 
apart in the row 














A wide drill, as for 
peas, is made with the 
hoe blade held flat 













Sow small seed direct 
from the hand, held 
close to the drill 































Cover the wide drill 
from both sides, push 
ing in the soil with 
the feet 
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Cover the first plant- 
ing of peas about gl 
deep, in a wide drill 





The back of a wooden 
rake is excellent 
covering shallow drills 


for 


Then turn the rake as 
shown at the right, to 


firm down the soil 


Use a wooden rake for 

the final smoothing of 

the garden before 
sowing 








(Below) Use a board to 


stand on, so as 
make tracks 


not to 
in the soil 
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1 pleasant grouping of delightful 


glass case, a pair of yellow glass 


GETTING the 


GOOD OUT 


souvenirs of Victorian days. Here you have 


candlesticks, 
Mrs 


Emott Buel, decorator 


of 


quaint 
ind two oval gold mirrors with absurd storks reflected in then 





old flower im ats 


C ourtes’ 


bouque f 


the VICTORIAN 


A Resuscitation of 1840 Which Is Producing Some In- 


teresting 


E hing day of the china dog and wax flowers 
is still with us, chastened, to be sure, by 
the wholesome 20th Century desire for space 
and light, but here, nevertheless. We may 
have completely disposed of the horsehair sofas, 
and antimacassars of our grandmothers, but we 
still faced with the fact that the Victorian 
revival is a genuine thing and not merely a 
momentary flutter of interest. So let us take 
it gamely and make the most of it. 

If one could but convince people that the 
resuscitation of 1840 is not simply 


art 


an 


excuse 





NANCY ASHTON 
for dragging out all the discarded rubbish from 
the attic,’’"—as a well known decorator said to 
me. Show them that the real value and beauty 
of the “Elegant Era” must be sought for, and 
its quaintness used to add atmosphere to our 
homes, not our comfort sacrificed to carry out 
the period to its own illogical conclusions. One 
needs discretion in selection and a carefully 
developed sense of arrangement, as well as an 
appreciation of the eternal fitness of things. 
These qualities, by the way, were singularly 
lacking at the time; as the barked shins of a 





Beals 
The library painted a robin’s blue with 


ess 


urtains has Venetian red velvet on the furniture. 
flowers and Wedgewood lamps 


nd candelabra, bouquets of painted 





th 


Beals 
ecru flower chintz 


Alabaster clock 


In the 
prints. 


morning 





of a group of flowered chintz furnitur: 


Effects in the- Modern Decoration of the Home 


generation back will painfully attest. Can’t 
you see the average caller stumbling over foot 
stools and into whatnots in the heavy opulence 
of an overcrowded drawing room of the day ? 

This tendency to overcrowd the ornaments 
was true mainly of the later Victorian rather 
than the early; and due, if one stops to con- 
sider the question, to the increasing output of 
flourishing manufacturing towns in England, 
each bent upon outdoing the other in an effort 
to prove its individual importance. (uantity, 
not quality reigned 





filled with 
The black marbleized mantel with its mirror is the 
John Hamilton, decorator 


Moreland 
center 


room, niches have been 
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inother view of the music roo 


, / Hes which shows a screen door, sepa 

reun rating it from the library The 

n , ’ screen has a Chinese Victorian 

j , , ’ garden painted in gay colors, de 

mir “"” gned by Freund (Zodiac, Inc 
And then, too, a contributis cut and dried decorations. It was he 

to the general stodginess of th who conceived the ingenious method 
mosphere was the craze, then of disposing of the cumbersome and 
height, for embroider Woman unalluring victrola, which method is 
place was in the hom ind ther illustrated on this page. 
she stayed and embroidered het In my wanderings through the city, 
laboriously ov ll the furniture I came upon a shop which takes great 
Nothing was safe. From footstool pride in a collection of Victorian 
grandfather's chair, embroidery rat teuches, which are appropriate and de 
riot There was something so highly 


lightful in our modern settings, From 
it comes the enchanting chair of grace 
ful lines which calls to mind all the 
elegance and grace and courtliness of 
the “forties.” It is shown here, a 
companied by a quaint screen and a 
lamp and shade of shell design, which 
I found difficult to resist. And there 
too, I discovered unexpectedly pleas 
ant groups like the one at the head of 
page 33. 

On the other hand, one is occasion 
ally confronted with a far different 


gentee| and lady-like about the or 
cupation ind so elegantly useles 
Stull, we should not be too drastic in 
our criticism, tor we are beginning to 


realize the beautic of some of the 


embroidered bell pull ind cushions 
and even the iramed wrt ith ot su 
premely ridiculous flowers character 
istic of other days 

But in our revivai, we are being 
guided by the firm hand of those who 
know and are judiciously selecting th 


very cream of the period for present problem, such as using a Victorian 
day us house and making it livable—joyousl) 

One clever designer of furniture ha so. They used to be gloomy holes 
been impressed by the Chinese i ; 


The rooms of vast heights were filled 
with ill-assorted and unrelated groups 
of walnut marble topped tables, and 


fluence felt at the time with particu 
larly happy results. He gives us 1 


mantic Chinese Victorian garde uncomfortably upholstered chairs, in 
painted on screens which he une the maze of which the unsuspecting 
pected|y converts into doors This 


visitor found himself completely lost. 

You remember the sort of picture 
Arnold Bennett draws for us, in one 
of his “Five Towns Tales.” ‘A cor- 


sort of thing is an entertaining habit 
of his, and he makes trays into tables, 
fire-screens into lamps, all with a deli 
cacy of touch and in a whimsical fash 





Victorian in feeling is this quaint chair covered with bright 


blue stuff The beaded footstool is an old one, and the ner cupboard of oak, inlaid with 
ion which recognizes our natural de white alabaster lamp has a pale green painted shade with a maple and ebony, in a simple border 
sire for something different from the shell design from an old chints. Mrs. Buel, decorator 


(Continued on page 70) 
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The beauty of the exterior lies in its well balanced proportions and in the grouping, of the windows and doors which, although 
mumerous, afford plenty of wall space. A large porch extends across the entire fron The exterior finish is white plaster; wood 


work is painted white and blinds are green. The roof is stained dark gray. Careful consideration has been given to the ground 
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Vhile the plan is original, 


lhe econd floor 1ccen 
modation consists of three 
bedrooms, two sleeping 
porches and two baths. The 
closets are unusually large 
ind each has a window 
The owner's begroom is 
urnished with mahogany ; 
Id rose and cream being 
the color scheme of the 
hangings. Ivory enamel 
voodwork, A sleeping porch 


connects with this room 


irrangement economizes 
n space and is thoroughly 

nvenient. The stairs are 
ucked awa back of the 
lining room and in prox 

mity to the kitchen, thus 
liminating back _ stairs 
rhe living room is house 
lepth This room has a 
recessed window at the 
farther end and a large fire 
place midway of one side 








THE RESIDENCE of 
JOHN McWILLIAMS 


interest 1s given the porch 
hy the manner in which the 
olumns are spaced and 


iT... Esq. grouped, The ends of the 
; porch are roofed in, with 
an open space at the center 
where only the pergola 
beams filter the light to the 
dining room 


PASADENA, CALTFORNIA 


Reginald D. Johnson, Architect 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON, ARCHITECT 


Some R Which Show that the Father of His Country 


Interested in Things Around the House 


THOMAS BRABAZON 


*EORGE WASHINGTON has been so at the very least, some substantial cultivation 
J persistently misrepresented for gener of architectural taste and discrimination seems 
tions, as a kind of dehumanized iceberg in to have been held an indispensable part of 
human form, a mere embodiment of public every gentleman’s education in the 18th Cen 
ind ~military virtues, that it is exceedingly tury,” especially in the American Colonies 
difficult to make most people realize that he where there were practically no professional 
was actually man of flesh d blood and architects until a comparatively late date. 
had any human, personal and 
domesti ich it all As 
matte! fact hy vas i 
tCTise mal im every fe 
per It 3 the purpose ol 
this article to direct attention 
to om spect ol Washing 
ton personal ictivities too 
generally unknown or clisre 
garded—his rdéle as an archi 
tect and in interior deco 
rato 
Consiucd the master ol 
Mount Vernon as an archi 
tect lr «“ doing we must 
keep clearly before us two 
things; tirst, the architectural 
qualifications of the averag 
gentleman ot the period, and 


second, th qualifications ol 
Washington in particular 
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Washington's attention during thi 


considerable degre ol 
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of 


it Mount 
early 


erection Vernon occupic 


knowledge of -the 
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ve 


vs 


SS 
Detroit Publishing ( 
Washington is 
Wheth hee 


® Detroit Publishing Co. 


have designed the cases im the library 


superintended the 
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Mount Vernon The 
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and DECORATOR 


Was Very Much 


“Consequently, it is not surprising to find that 
some of our native amateur architects 
sessed knowledge and ability by no means con 
temptible.” They were not “mere dabbling 
dilettanti, flirting with a polite and amiabl 
penchant for architectural amenities. The best 
of them, and those that left the most impres 

sive memorials of their talent 


pos 


and skill, were busy 
men of large affairs and 
serious interests. They, as 
well as the master carpenters, 
were thoroughly conversant 
with the best architectural 


books of the period and often 
had a fair showing of them 
on the shelves of their libra 
ries. More than one of them 
left standing orders with their 
London booksellers to send 
them, upon publication, such 
volumes as were most worth 
while. Another factor in 
their fitness” was their fre- 
quent acquaintance with the 
principles of surveying. *In- 
deed, it was almost impera- 
tively necessary for large 
landowners to have a knowl- 
(Continued on page 62) 
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one of the rooms that Washington added t 


decorative plaste , under 


his direction 


ceiling placed 
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A PAGE OF NEW PAPERS 


Courtesy of Emmerich, Thomas Strahan Company and Richard E. Thibaut 
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~ SER EnE Gee 
Reproduction of old (Above) The pagoda (Above) English Delicate blue and 
Colonial paper vhite design is in delft blue hand-painted Adam cream all-over foliage 
ground, design im gray, m white ground, black design In old blue paper Would look 
tan and blue in water ind gold on orange or vith white design and vell in a dining-roon 
Suitable for a hallway gold on black 


two tones of cream with cream colore 


Below) Suitable for woodwork 

living room—a pa- 
per with wide self- 
tone stripe on a plain 
putty colored ground 


(Below) Suitable for 
u. bedroom. From a 
Hiroshigi panel. Blue, 
green and terra cotta 
on gray fabric ground 
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A delicate gray with 
tiny blue and _ rose 
lowe r stripes It is 
fresh and clear—suit- 
1ble tor the bedroom 


A living room paper is 
found in this Jacobean 
design of linen ground 
with deep blue-green, 
red and brown pattern 
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IN THE IRIS GARDEN 
of MRS. HOMER SAGE 


SHREWSBURY, MASS 
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The owner ha 


her country place is 


The entire 
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scheme 1s 


called “Tristhorpe.’ 


garde n color 


, 
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carefully selected collection of this great 


floral family 
hackground 1 


In one corner the garden 
1 pergola with iris in beds 
hye fore il 
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Clos cropped Where iris grou 
grass walks wind in clump it 1 
hetween the beds is though 
imd mark the cloud of wunbe 
garden axes. The lievable loveli- 
termination here ness had settlec 


is a garden 


the 
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OLD-FASHIONED CORNICE 


A Victorian Accessory that is Appearing in the Modern House 


W HA I a commentary on the fickleness ol 
Dame Taste! Only a few vears back 
everything associated with the Victorian Fra 


was held up to ridicule 
many 


Today the use ofl 
Victorian accessories is being revived 
All of which proves two points 

First: that styles in decoration change as 
radically, although not as rapidly, as styles in 
clothes, and that it behooves the modern woman 
to keep her home in up-to-the-minute tast« 

Second: that what is good in the past gen 
erally survives: the worthless is forgotten, the 
good returns into favor 

A case in point is the wooden window cornice 
of our grandmothers’ day. Its revival today 1s 
more than a fad. There is justification for the 
cornice; it had a reasonable use which caused 
it to survive the vagaries of prejudice 

Certain types of formal rooms, which require 
formal curtaining, are spoiled by a predomin 
unce of the valance Everyone has ruffles’! 
Everyone has had box-pleated or gathered or 
French-heading valances. From them it was 
an easy step to the plain shaped valance, the 
valance stretched over a board. And from the 
shaped valance the logical development was the 
wooden cornice which is pictured here The 
window trim in this room was covered by the 
over-drapes, and the top of the curtains re 
quired a completing touch \ valance would 








The gilded wooden cornice, used in place 


of the valance, 
formal rooms 


is again being found 
Lee Porter, decorator 


in 


have been possible, but a wooden cornice proved 
much smarter. 

These wooden cornices afford a nice oppor 
tunity for color interest. They can be painted 
the same tone as the body color of the hangings 
and striped or decorated with some contrasting 
shade. Thus a dark green could carry a gold 
striping. Or again, the wood might be finished 
the natural shade of the predominant furniture 
of the room. The cornice shown here is gilded 
and repeats the gilt of some of the furniture. 

Caution must be exercised in the use of the 
wooden cornice. It does not fit harmoniousl) 
into all rooms, and it should not be used in a 
room where it would dominate and tend to 
make the ceiling heavy. We must keep the 
sky of the room fairly clear lest our interior 
become “stuffy.” For stuffiness was what 
brought Victorianism into disrepute. 

Here is an answer to those who, with justice, 
oppose the radical changes in the past decade 
We cannot throw away old-style furniture with 
the same ease we throw away an old-style hat 
Moreover, it may have many noble and inspir 
ing associations for us. Because of its de- 
liberate scorn for the furnishings of a previous 
generation which it but lately was acclaiming, 
decoration has gotten a bad name. Take the 
good from the previous and the past, and a 
satisfying continuity will be preserved. 
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LITTLE PORTFOLIO OF GOOD INTERIORS 


A comfortable and intimate grouping, found in the residence of Frederick Lewisohn, Esq., 

in New York City, constitutes a writing corner. Against the antique paneled wall is set 

a deep secretary. Bookcases are built-in. The curtains are a warm gray. Harry Allen 
Jacobs, architect. Alavoine €% Co., decorators 
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ith the wall Belou That simplicity Lh 
visohn living ire the fundamentals of decoration 
found imple evidence in one of the bedrooms 
Tan 1 the Laurence Armour residence at L 
yut in Forest, Ill. There is no unnecessary fur 
t covering ¢ niture and that which is used is simple 
by blue and Harmony is found in the fabric combina 
blue velvet tions: couch and chair are upholstered in 
Lee Porter one fabric and curtains and bed cover in 
on, decorator inother The decorator was Miss Gheen 


Fuermann & Son 
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(Belou in interesting study in balanced Right) So long as the mantel is kept free 

furnitur irrangement is found in the from a cluster of non-essential decora- 

residence of Frederic C. Bartlett, Esq., in tions, the overmantel embellishment can be 

New York City. Each console bears a most anything that suits. In the dining 

beautiful lustre and above it hangs a paint- room of the residence of Mrs. D. C 

ing in a dull gold frame. The consoles are Osborne in Boston an old tray has been 

gold and white 1 grouping of this kind used in the panel above the fireplace. It 
would be suitable for fleas hallway or is flanked by tall candles. The walls are 
a reception room vhere Space is eupiciont pale yellow with green and violet for other 

r appreciative arrangement color notes. Lee Porter, 
Gillies 


decorator 
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trim has accented by a broad band of 
antique gold. Walls are deep cream, curtains dark gra 
ind gold, the rug catawba, blue and bronze. A Dutcl 
altar candle has been made into a 


lamp ( 
lamp of wrought iron introduces interest into the corner 
The decorator 
SAAR N 
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V thods Wherel 


|: ROM ¢ ibis » the 
ridiculo that « resses 
the difference in melons 
From equator to pole there 1s 
no fruit more delectabl 
iusciou or more genuinely 
uppreciated than good musk 
melons: yet where is anything 
more disappointing than a 
poor on M ny who have 
their own gardens and abun 
dant facilities tor growing 
quality melons have yet to 
realize the po sibilities of 
this fruit 

Melons are exacting They 
require skilled care to bring 
out their best qualities, yet they ar vorthy of 
inv efforts bestowed upon them If vou want 
melons with the odor of delicate perfume and 
flesh that for real richness of flavor is un 
challengeable, you must be prepared to work 
tor them There is no sense in Saying that you 
can grow good melons with little if any effort, 
tor you cant 

Good melons are not pos ible in the latitude 


of New York without frames, as a rule. These 


irames they are really bottomless boxes with 
glass covers—can be purchased ready-made; 
or they are quit easy to build yours lf They 


hould measure about 24" square, 9° high in 
front and 12° in the rear 

Melons must have rich soil that is light and 
full of fiber They make an enormous root 
system though of a very limited range; ther 
fore the plant food must be readily accessible 
to the roots Here is the secret, if there is any 
of good melons Dig holes about 3 across and 

deep, trom 6 to 5 apart each way Fill 
the holes with a compost made of two-thirds 
chopped sod and one-third well rotted barnyard 
or stable manure, with a little lime added to 
correct the soil acids Tramp with the feet 
as you fill Where the soil is heavy and does 
not drain well, a little drainage should be pro 
vided by placing some broken brick or other 
coarse material in the bottom of the hole. The 
soil should be raised about ¥ ibove the grade 
The melon frames can then be set in position, 
using a line to keep them straight for appear 
ances’ sake, and leaving them closed for several 
davs so the soil will be thoroughly heated be 
fore sowing the seeds 


Sowing the Seed 

Use plenty of seeds when sowing, as thin- 
ning out is so simple a task that there is no 
excuse for taking any chances of having to fill 
in blanks. ‘The seeds should be covered about 
1 tol * deep Keep the frames closed until 
the seeds germinate, after which time ventila- 
tion must be attended to in the morning so that 
the frames will be dry at night, and water 
only on bright days so the plants will dry off 
quickly Keep the surface of the soil stirred 
with a hand cultivator to reduce the need of 
watering to the minimum. Air should be ad- 
mitted during the day, especially in sunny 
weather. The ventilation should be gradually 
increased as the weather grows warmer. sce that 
by the time it is necessary to remove the frames 


GROWN MELONS 


HW hich Comes 


WILLIAM C. 


McCOLLOM 





Welon frames ire simply 

bottomless, glass covered 

hoxes, each large enough 
surround one hil 


Flower pots placed under 

the melons to raise them 

from the ground make for 
even ripening 





At full maturity the melon parts com- 

pany with its stem at a mere touch. Do 

not pick it before this stage of ripeness 
is reached 


of QUALITY 


Your Just Suspicions of Fruit Store Cantaloupes Give Place to the 
From Raising Your Own and Raising Them Right 
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PLUS 


which should be when they are no longer 
able to accommodate the plants—the melons 
will be thoroughly hardened. 

[he seeds are usually sown around the 
middle of April, and the frames can be re- 
moved about the third week in May. The 
plants are then trained out evenly and care- 
fully and the shoots pegged in position. Birch 
twigs bent double until they break are good 
for this last operation. The open spaces of 
earth between the hills should be turned over 
with a digging fork when the frames are re- 
moved, thus keeping down the weed growth. 

Melons are subject to blight, for which there 
is no cure, though Bordeaux mixture applied 
as a preventive about every three weeks will 
keep the vines healthy. Any infected leaves 
should be picked off and burned. Stem rot, 
too, will sometimes become troublesome on 
heavy soils. A mixture of powdered charcoal 
and lime placed at the necks of the plants will 
sometimes save them from it; but proper hill 
preparation and drainage are best. 


Watering and Later Care 


Avoid artificial watering as much as pos- 
sible. Do not spray the foliage, but when 
necessary apply an abun- 
dance of water at the 
roots. The best method 
is to allow the water 
to run slowly from a 
hose directly on the hill, 
placing a small board 
under the nozzle to pre- 
vent washing the soil. 

Early in July the 
young melons should be 
swelling rapidly, if the 
hills were properly pre- 
pared. If this is the 
case, no further feeding 
will be required, but 
otherwise feedings of 
liquid manure should be 
applied. This method 
(Continued on page 70) 








When properly grown, muskmelons are 

unsurpassed for the table. Quality of 

soil, of variety and the date of sowing 
are factors 
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THE VOGUE of the 
REFECTORY TABLE 


in walnut of an 
vith the hea 





th ive later found 
in English Jacobean furnitur 
Top is 30” by 72” 


frice mad names i snops wii e& jurnisned 
application to the House & Garpen Info 

nation Service; or our Shopping Service will 

t lad to purchase for you 19 West 44tl 


Street, New York 














Benches of this 
type are useful 
to place at either 
end of a refec- 
tory table. Top, 
15” by 22” 








1 reproduction of an early 
English draw-top table, its 
end leaves made to slide un 
der the top. Solid oak or wal- 


in antique oak reproduction 
of a “parchment box” with 


Gothic tracery panels. Its nut, inlaid with holly, and 
height, 19”, gives it additional antique finished 
use as an end bench Top, 


26” by 14” 





For use on the side of a refectory 
table, a long bench of early Jacobean 
design. 19” high. Top, 16” by 72” 








The material of this SS Fe - ; * 
Gothic table is solid : es 3 ; 
oak. It stands 30” : ¢, 
high and the top i ~ 

22” by 66” Se roe : ‘& 


SS ae 
&& y x 3 . ~ 








A long table for the 

library. Its design 

is of the Italian type 

that later influenced 

English Renaissance 

furniture. Top, 22” 
hy 70” 
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1n oak table of the 
Elizabethan t y p « 
with carved melon 
bulb supports. Feu 
of the early English 
tables possess su h 
marked decorative 
value Top, 32” by 
84” 
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GARDENS of DIFFERENT LEVELS 


Between two guardian elms the way leads upward, pausing on different levels 
ommand the garden beneath. It is shadowy there, and cool and green. Then one 
teps out suddenly upon the high terrace with its background of creamy house wall 
brilliant in the light and massed about by boxes and urns of rose-flaming geraniums 
: glimpse on the estate of A. R. Nicol, Esq., at Summit, New Jersey 


Here is 
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Steps, half lost in the lush green of turf, 
flecked over with sun splashes and 
shadows, and the lustrous marble seat 
set agaimst a mass of vines and low 
sweeping branches—surely this is a ter- 
race to invite peace and the pardoning 

sun. It is from the Bassett estat 


fic 





VM encrusted steps lead By a succession of green 
straight down to a shadow» terraces, each lovely in it- 
path dged with flower self, one descends from the 
na , and presided ove tiled loggia about the house 
b} g ning goddess whi to the sunken garden with 
seems to look with enviou the pool and its fountain 
eyes toward the tiny close et in the midst of grace- 
of arbor vit t th ne ful trees and shrubs. It 
of th rr unere an in seems almost draped in 
ti sé mind ble af vines, with drooping tree 
for delightful retreat branches curving down to 
n ri umiing fter- its shiny surface and 
noon T) z s fro grasses and water plants 
it rrroll P reaching thirsty rootlets to 

[ fF ‘ NJ 


its haded dé pth. From 


the Bassett estate 
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: = me . Down’ by easy reaches of 


Ni Wn . 
Nt AN '" bricked steps, under the 
\ DANY NN _ rose-grown ber ola, one 
AANA Peay 8 perg 


comes at last to the grassed 


SIT LL 


Misfit NM i “e tennis court and, beyond, 
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to the fine old-fashioned 


oN garden. Who would not 
hes “Lehi ‘maby EEE Wine | Ges iaprnanriays WN "4! f he lured from the house 
Yo firs 97H rm ANY WANNA IN loggia to enter upon such 
tH iis : : : - = i 1 spiritual adventure if 
/{i/}/// ; only for the joy of walk- 

ing through those tremu- 
lous flecks of light and 
hadow, to the velvety, 
sun-warmed vista of the 
lawn beyond? From the 

Nicol estate 
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SPANISH 


Crit Ppendal 
B i end of the 17th Century and the early 
years of the 18th really belong together 
ind torm one period, 80 lar as the de velopment 
of furniture designs was concerned The 
urvilinear influence, alluded to in the previ 


ous article on Spanish Wall Furniture of the 
ISth Century, gave rise to a number of new 
manifestations in contour that are partly at 


tributable to Baroque principles and partly to 
i fresh infiltration of Oriental feeling, derived 
through the 
that 
two influences we 


channels of and com 
chiefly lo these 
indebted for much of the 
harm and vigor displayed by the 


1740 


commerce 


merce was Portuguese 


ure 


furniture 


roduced between 165 ind 


Influencing Forces 


manifold forces which were 


1 he working to 
mold furniture forms at this period were espe 
ially the Iberian Peninsula and 
thanks to the immediat proximity to either the 


active in 
MAITCES 
ol 
efiect 
tecture 


of inspiration or to the direct avenues 
transmission, they produced marked visible 
In Spain and Portugal Baroque archi 
found conditions peculiarly congenial 
to its existence and development ind this archi 
tectural transmitted its effects 
to turniture torms ri 
ental influences, too, kept finding their 
way into favor and making their pres 
felt, for the great mass of Portu 
commerce all the 17th 
Century proved to be a prolife source 


influence i! 


diverse ways 


eTice 
gues through 
of Far East importations in ideas and 


stvles were endowed 


ap 
sful adaptation 
so with a genius for elaboration 


The Portugues 


not only with a genius for ready 


propnaton and suc 


al 


hut 
Stull further, the Portuguese possessed 
i notable genius tor refinement ol ce 
tail and finished workmanship, so that 
understand 18th 


Spanish dis 


we can 


(Century 


why early 


chairs often 


played so rich a diversity of form and 


ornamentation, for much of what is 


ee RRR OS emer ~ 


Fig ; Painted chaw shou 
ing Lowis Quinse influence 
1745-55. C. M. Traver Co 


Fig. 4 


CHAIRS and TABLES 


Commerce on the Furniture Design of the Iberian Peninsula—Queen Anne, 





influence 
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ISTH CENTURY 


House 


of the 


e and Sheraton Tendencies in Spanish Furniture 


H. D. EBERLEIN and 


ABBOT! 


McCLURE 


best in Spanish furniture admittedly owes its 
inspiration to Portuguese sources. Besides all 
this, there was a constant flow of commercial 
intercourse between Spain and England, on the 
one hand, and between Spain and Italy on the 
other, so that English and Italian infiuences 
alike are discernible, especially in such loéali- 
ties as Valencia and the islands of Majorca 
and Minorca. 

The chair illustrated in Figure 6 exemplifies 
one marked characteristic of many of the chairs 
of this period, the very ornate cresting which 
forms a culmination or climax to the design 
of the whole piece and might be compared to 
the high and much-embellished combs with 
which Spanish and Portuguese ladies of qual- 
ity surmounted their coiffures. The fancy for 
ornate and shaped cresting extended to cabinet 
work as well. Besides the intricate carving of 
fruits, foliage and scrolls on the cresting and 
on the stretcher—the chair was painted black 
and the carving was further enriched and 
thrown into relief by parcel gildirg—the em 
bossed polychrome and gilt leather of the seat 
and back ministered to the Spanish taste for 





Fig. 1. Walnut armchair with carved . z ¥ oe : 
sales end euacte creatine, 1710-28 gorgeous color and complex design. The in- 
Courtesy Karl Freund (Zodiac, Im terrupted and curved shaping of the bottom 


and of the top of the back, irrespective 
of the carved cresting, is also thor- 
oughly characteristic and indicates the 
presence of strong Portuguese in- 
fluence. The lines marked by the 
shaped top and bottom of the back, it 
will be noticed, are precisely like the 
lines bounding the panels in some of 
the contemporary cabinet work. 


Cresting and Scrolls 


Ihe red lacquer and parcel gilt 
chair, shown in Figure 8, not only ex 
hibits the high-arched cresting and 
the so-called “Spanish scroll foot”— 
two features typically representative 
of so many of the Spanish and Portu- 


guese chairs of this date—but it also 


ee ee enol i NE ER a te 
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Fig Walnut gate 
top From the B 


table, closed, with polychrome 
isque provinces. 1700-30 


f ¢ M. Traver C. 


Courtesy’ 





South American mahogany settee or bench, reflecting the Sheraton 
on Spanish furniture design. 1775-90. Courtesy John 
Wanamaker 


Fig. 5. Cane and ma- 
hogany chair, parcel gilt 
Baroque ornaments. Traver 


of 
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Fig. 6. Painted and parcel gilt 

carved leather covered chair. 1680- 

1705. Penna. Museum and School 
of Industrial Art 


displays another feature of Portuguese 
and Spanish chairs that was introduced 
from the East through the medium of 
Portuguese Oriental trade—the caning 
with which the seat frame and the back 
are filled in lieu of leather, upholstery 
or wood. Another characteristically 
Spanish feature is the way in which the 
wide ‘splat,’ which is the chief con- 
stituent of the back, takes the form of 
a broad, caned panel. 


The Cabriole Leg 


With Figure 15, a chair dating from 
the first decade of the 18th Century, we 
come to the cabriole leg, whose domi- 
nance was to endure from the beginning 
till past the middle of the century. It 
was one of the most prominent, ubiqui- 
tous and lasting features common to 
both the Baroque and Rococo phases of 
furniture design. Figure 3 well exem- 
plifies another trait which, to borrow a 
term from the phraseology of sculpture, 
may bé defined as the rotund, 
fleshy modeling of the contour, 
noticeable especially in the 
proportions of the fore legs. 
The whole composition dis- 








Fig. 7. 


Fig.9. Paint- 
ed gate table 
from the 
Basque prov- 
inces. 1700 


SWAY AAAI A MOAT THA CER RAL 


Walnut armchair with splat back and shaped head rest. 
It shows a mellowness of modeling familiar in English and Dutch chairs 





Courtesy of C. M. Traver Co. 
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Fig. 10. De- 
tail of ome 
leaf of table. 
Courtesy of 
C. M. Traver 


1720-30 





Reames . a 
Fig. 8. Red lacquer and parcel 
gilt chair with caned seat and 
back 1690-1710. Courtesy of 


C. M. Traver Co. 


plays an engaging suavity of line, while 
the carving of the ornamental motifs 
also discloses a mellow rotundity of re 

lief that is almost pulpy. This property 
of a kind of fleshy corporeality, though 
not conducive to a classic purity of 
line, nevertheless imparted, or helped to 
impart, an engaging human quality 


Rotundity of Form 

The same agreeable rotundity and 
mellowness of modelling are observable 
in the carved walnut chair shown in 
Figure 5, a type that was likewise fa 
miliar in both Holland and England. 
In this connection it is worth noting 
that chairs of Spanish or Portuguese 
pattern generally showed some attenua- 
tion of proportions and sharpening of 
detail upon transference of the type 
to the Low Countries and that the 
processes of attenuation and sharpening 
were apt to become even more pro 
nounced in English manifestations of 
the same types. Still another 

feature in Figure 15 deserving 
attention is the peculiar shield- 
shaped contour of the back 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Fig. 11. Carved and gilt uphol- 
stered side chair in Louis Seize 
style. Traver 


Fig. 


12. Walnut 


1705-25. 


armchair 


Traver 


with 


caned seat, splat and caned bach. 


Fig. 13. 


painted 


in the “Chinese 
Courtesy of Woodville 


Early 18th Century chair 
taste.” 


Fig. 14. Portuguese mahogany 
and gilt chair of Sheraton lines. 
1780. Traver 











BOOK 


for 


ROOMS 
MEN 


1 Method tor Gettine Ora 
Va le Chao 


| bybayroor sep s of life accumulate so rapidly 
A is books and nothing can so readily 


(ut of 


iuse confusion and chaos in room. When 
th verage man buys a book he forthwith 1s 
sked Now that you've got it, what are vou 
going to do with it Ihe best solution is to 


himself li 
store or i 
but that 


Keeps his con 


library ili te 


litth 


Lipp irance of au vulil 


let him have a 
take on the 
hunting lodge or a general curio shoy 


hat 


will be satisfactory so long as lh 
fusion inside the room 

Men used to have reminis 
ent in their name, of cave days, but blatantly 
oriental in their ‘““Turkish corners No one 
used the “Turkish corner” only col 
lected dust, so it went the way of the 


‘dens’’, strangely 


ind it 
useless 
Chen came a smoking room, which was almost 
ungrateful in its appellation, as though the man 
of the house were not permitted to smoke where 
he wished. To call his own private corner an 
office’ smacks too much of the commercial 
So then, why not give him a book room where 
he can write and potter around and think up 


ideas for the office and talk to the boys? 

he two book rooms on this page present 
simple arrangements for the books and the 
desks In one instance the side of the room is 


covered with built-in book shelves set on a dou 
ble base of drawers with the desk space in be 
tween Everything is ready and at hand in 
The wide shelf for the 
spreading out of books is especially attractive. 

In the other case the bookshelves are built 
up around the desk, although independent of 
it. The feature of this arrangement is the ex 


such an arrangement 


tra shelves built on the cases to accommodate 
an overflow. In a city apartment where space 
is at a premium extra shelves of this kind will 
serve as a temporary solution, at least 
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TORCHERES in their PROPER PLACE 


two general families of tor- 
the Italian lantern type, and the 
candelabra. Each has its own peculiar 
and each can add materially to the 
effectiveness of an interior. Both 
ire standing movable lights and hence present a 
latitude of use that is not possible with either 
the sidelights or the chandelier. 

The Italian torchére—a lantern on a tall 
standard—bears the dignity and traditions of 
former periods in architecture and decoration. 
It requires a formal setting—large, dignified 
furniture and a room of pretentious size. In 
the illustration it is shown in a logical position 
at the foot of the stairs. A pair can be grouped 
in a smaller hallway with an Italian chest, or 
used in a corner. This type is es 


FT “HERE are 
| cheres 

tall 
purpose 
decorative 


one can be 


sentially an exterior accessory which has been 
It should not go farther into 
Save in the 


brought inside 
the house than the entrance rooms. 
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very formal and pretentious living room it is 
out of place. 

The candelabrum has quite another pur- 
pose. It is usually of wrought iron or bur- 
nished steel and is essentially an indoor ac- 
cessory. With either candles or wired for elec- 
tricity, it finds a place in rooms furnished with 
heavy oak pieces. Beside the large Jacobean 
mantel, flanking oaken doors, or placed in a 
dark corner to lighten it, tall candelabra are 
equally suitable. 

There is still another use for them, a use that 
decorators might find advantageous in a room 
where the wall treatment does not permit the 
wall space to be broken with sconces. Thus, in 
a dining room papered with a reproduction of 
one of the Colonial scenic designs, side lights 
look distinctly out of place. Why not use tor 
chéres and leave the interesting design of th« 
paper the full and unbroken sweep of the walls? 
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To the old farmhouse the owner added a wing. Other- 
wise it is as it was at the beginning. The walls are 
field stone, with a roof of dark gray. The deep porch 
ind galleries are characteristic of Southern architecture 


“BOXWOOD, the RESIDENCE 


of MRS. ANNE WARD SAGE 
At Middleburg, Piedmont Valley, 


Virginia 


The furnishings of the 
house are consistent with 
the exterior. Here in the 
bedroom, for example, are 
cream colored walls, hand- 
blocked chintz curtains, 
hooked rugs, an old four- 
poster with valance and 
tester and a lovely old silk 
patchwork quilt 


On the dining room walls 
is a quaint gold and green 
paper with a design of 
urns. The rug is green 
and the furniture, which is 
painted mahogany color, 
has simple gold decora- 
tions. Old brass candle- 
sticks and green tole vases 
on the mantel complete the 
Colonial scheme 
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% A RARE OLD PLANT—THE IVY GREEN 


Its Varied Uses as a Mask for the Unlovely and 
an Added Charm for the Architecturally 
Good in Stone and Brick 


ROBERT S. LEMMON 


F we accept the axiom that only the good 
endures, then we have one explanation of 
the immemorial popularity of ivy. 

For there can be no denial of ivy’s longevity 
under the right conditions. Literally for gen- 
erations many an old vine of Hedera helix (the 
so-called English ivy which most of us have 


The hou f brick 
or stone 18 the only 


one with which wy 


will be completely in mind when the word is mentioned ) has 
harmonious and of clung to the rough wall stones which give it 
enhancing value foothold. At first it was but a tiny slip, but 


gradually through the succeeding 
years its leaf mat thickened and 
long runners crept upward to spy 
out the way toward window ledge 
and eave and cornice. Close on 
their heels came stronger, woodier 
stems, main columns from which 
innumerable little scouts sought 
out every nook and cranny along 
the way. And always, through 
the decades until the shimmering 
green drapery was complete and 
the “ivy mantled tower” became 
reality, the vine grew to be more 
and more an integral part of that 
dwelling, as inseparably one with 
the home associations as were its 
airy rootlets with the brownstone 
walls. 

This, indeed, is one of the 
strongest arguments in favor of 
the hardy ivies—they are perma- 
nent and in some manner strange- 
ly appealing and comforting to 
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English ivy is 
ida pted to indoor 
1s well as out- 
loor situations 
Often it may be 
used, as here, in 
miunction with 
vall lattice-work 
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lf the house is of in 
formal lines, Virginia 
creeper may be used ad 
vantageously Here its 
ebaracteristic informal 
habit of growth is seen 
ebout the entrance wing 
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our finer sensibilities. One has but to 
catch a glimpse of some old ivy-grown 
house to feel one’s heart irresistibly 
drawn to it as to the age-old fir above 
a farmer’s dooryard. 

Any plant which is of necessity so 
closely connected with the dwelling 
house and other architectural fixtures 
of the place must be judged first of all 
by its effect upon them. If it adds to 
their attractiveness, improving their 
lines without detracting in any manner 
from their practical utility and lasting 
qualities, then it is good. 

These things ivy does when properly 
used on structures of stone or brick. 
An architecturally good building it 
will enhance, and a poor one it will 
redeem in so far as that may be possi- 
ble. The objection sometimes raised 
that it grows so densely as to mask 
desirable architectural features is 
hardly a valid one, as ivy is entirely 
amenable to training and may be made 
to accent rather than efface any par- 
ticular detail. 

It is as a climber that Hedera helix 
is most commonly used, but one should 
not lose sight of its possibilities as a 
ground cover. Under trees or else- 
where that other things grow with dif- 
ficulty, ivy will form a dense, ever- 
green mat, permanent and effective. 

Unquestionably, then, ivy is an ex- 
tremely valuable plant for covering 
walls, trellises, rocks and other perma- 
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The dominant color 
note is deep green 
blue of a _limpid 
quality so combined 
with browns, greens, 
gray, black and 
golde n yellow as to 
produce a total color 
effect that will har- 
monize with almost 
iny decorative 
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Gillies ‘ 
English ivy is perfectly amenable to training. Here on 
a corner of the house of C. A. Briggs, Esq., New Rochelle, 
N. Y., it serves as a pleasant foil for the foundation and 
a contrast for the rough walls above. Henry G. Morse, 
architect 
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nent features out of doors, albeit its 
growth is slow. In addition, it is a 
popular and successful indoor plant, 
surviving many uncongenial condi- 
tions and thriving without bright sun- 
light. For screens in almost any room 
in the house, on wall lattices of hall, 
breakfast room or enclosed porch, in 
hanging baskets or just as a plain, 
ordinary window plant, one can be 
sure of its coming up to expectations. 

Almost any soil, indoors or out, will 
be. suitable, though the best results will 
come when the earth is rich and rather 
moist, with a shady exposure for the 
vines. North of Massachusetts Hedera 
helix is apt to winter-kill outdoors, 
even in sheltered situations—a fact 
which must be reckoned with when de- 
termining its value as compared with 
other climbers. The variegated leaved 
forms, of which there are several, are 
still more tender. 

The type leaf of H. helix is usually 
three to five lobed, dark green above 
and lighter on the under side. Promi- 
nent among the variegated forms are 
the following varieties: maculata, 
leaves spotted and striped with yel- 
lowish white; marmoraia, irregularly 
blotched with yellowish white; margi- 
nata, irregularly bordered with yel- 
lowish white, striped red or pink in 
autumn; and pedata, dark green with 
whitish veins. 

(Continued on page 68) 
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No two pieces of 
this pottery are 
fashioned on the 
same motive. The 
general size of the 
vases is 12” to 15”. 
Both in contour and 
color they constitute 
a new contribution 
to the growing list 
of decorative acces- 
sories 
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The modern 
craftsmanship 
exhibited in the 
bowl to the left 
is a reflection of 
the work of a 
time when the 
life and character 
of a people were 
shown in its 
household arts 





Persian and 
Chinese influence 
is clearly distin- 
guished in the 
designs, although 
the execution 1s 
modern in feel- 
ing, showing a 
remarkable color 
distribution and 
rhythm of line 
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MODERN POTTERY from OLD DESIGNS 
Being the Work of Middleton Manigault 


Photographs by Bradley & Merrill 
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y LAMPS AND SHADES 2a 


For purchase, address Shopping Service, House & 
Garpen, 19 West 44th Street, New York City 


i. 
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A blue pottery fish-shaped vase lamp carries a 
shade of yellow silk piped with blue silk. Vase, 
14%" high, $45. Shade, 7%" deep, $12 





i — 





The lamp base is delicate A Victorian touch is found 
mauve glass and the shade has in this simple alabaster 
a band of morning glories in lamp standard with its 
sapphire blue om a cream shade of rose colored paper 
ground, Height of lamp, 21"; edged with silver lines 
diameter of shade, 14”. The Height of lamp, 23” ; diam- 





price complete is $27 eter of 





Especially suitable for 
the boudoir is a lamp of 
clear white glass, 10” 
high, with dainty oval 
wgandy shade lined with 
pale pink silk and bound 
in French blue ribbons. 
Shade, 8” deep; 10” wide { 
at bottom. $15 





4 student lamp 
in rusted 
with bands of 
blue, green 
orange of 
gold Height, 
22 nf $22. Small 
shades im an 
tique vellum 
over parchment 
paper have an 
irregular mot 
tled effect with 
Italien motifs 
top and bottom 
$12 each. Sim 
pler and less 
expensive 


shades available 


A portable iron floor 
lamp with adjust- 
able extension. Fin- 
ished in dull ofr 
rusted iron with gold 
bands. 56” high, 
$35. Painted parch- 
ment shade lined 
with silk and 
trimmed with nar- 
row gilt galoon, 12” 
wide, $15 











An incidental lamp for a 
small side table—a small 
white Chinese figure with 
a white shade decorated 
in a simple black design. 
The lamp is 19” high and 
the shade 9%" wide. 
Simple throughout. Com- 
plete, $20 





shade, 14” $23 
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T able standard, 
16” high, paint- 
ed in contrast- 
ing colors, is 
wired for two 
lights, $26. A 
13” concave 
shade of parch- 
ment paper 
with Chinese 
flowers on 
either yellow or 


gray ground, 
22 


Two bedside 
lamps and 
shades at 
$13.75 each 

Available in a 
variety of col- 
ors and designs 
17” high, 11” 
wide. Little 
powder box of 
tin painted to 
suit scheme, 

$10.75 
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English ware che p set oj one 
platter 12! 4" vide, and a 
dozen plates 9” wide, deco- 
rated with rich floral sprays 
ind dark blue lines. Com- 


plete $10 


Old pottery plate in bright 
yellow, orange, blue and green, 
12%" wide, $15; Spanish pot- 
tery vase of blue and white 
design 6” high, $1.50; Spanish 


jug 4%", $1.50 











“The Huntsman,” a Guy Ar- 


noux mirror, 22” x 12”, $8.50 





English wire waste basket, 20” 

high and 10” wide, $6. Other 

sizes at $4.75 and $5. Any 
color available 


POTTERY, PILLOWS AND THINGS 


All of which can be purchased through the House & Garpen 
Shopping Service, 19 West 44th Street, New York 





Wedgwood after-dinner - 

fee cups and saucers—fluted 

ivory ware with dainty flower 

border and green lines, $\' 
a dozen 








1 new and very smart floor cush- (Below) A square mirror, 13%” 

ion of black taffeta with black x 10%”, in the fashion of Guy 

and white silk tassels; has a ten- 1rnoux sells for $6.50. An amus- 

der French sentiment embroidered ing panel picture fills the top of 
on it in white silk. $18 the frame 





“The Three Graces,” another Guy 
Arnoux mirror, 19" x 9”. $6.50 





Limoges plate, cream 
ground, blue _ band, 
gay flowers, 10Y%” 
wide. $10 a dozen 


Entrée plate, 9” wide, 
wide blue border and 
flower panels of Eng- 
lish ware. $6.50 doz. 





A bright yellow Trianna Spanish pottery jar splashed with green English wicker waste basket, 
forms a roomy flower holder. It is 10” high and 7” wide and costs 19” x 11”. Black, with white 
$4.50 rim and handles, $14. Other 


sizes, $10, $12. 
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THE FABRICS 


These p mels also find a place as over door deco 


rations in the dining room 


DECORATIVE 
and FLOWER 
PANELS 


FRUIT 


Roses, and 
grapes have been used 
in this composition 


7sters 
feathers add 
to this panel 





TO COMBINE IN 


Vivid tints of peacock 
interest 


House & Garden 


A fruit and flower theme in 

brilliant colors. The artist of 

these panels was Sophonisba 
Hergesheimer 
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DECORATION 


A Classification of the Various Textures Which Bear 


Relationship and Can Be Used Together in a Room 


moses het 


fashion that one ch 


r SHE fabrics for a room must be con bined in the 
Sarive 


dinner guests 


People with related interests and cont: isting 
interests go well together, but one must never make 
the fawx pas of entertaining two “lions” at the same 
tin So it is in decoration 

Satin and chiffon are an attractive combination by 


well 
to offset the 

ipplies to clothes, and the 
applies to 


satin and taffeta do not combine 
they are too much alike ior one 


contrast; but 
because 
other 

underlying principle 


Dhis principl same 
furnishings. For in 


stance, visualize a room m which heavy 


Jacqueminot 
velvet over-curtains will set off under-curtains of the 
same tone chiffon wit! 
Cdn the 


cushions of a tone 


two wide ruffles to give weight 


couch, upholstered in the velvet, use satin 
lighter the 
makes both 
low, comtortabl 
wit! 
the material nor color combines harmoniously 
large, heavy piece 

Distinct contrast of textures gives an 
and interest. Consider velvet, satin and chiffon 


material—velvet, satin and chiffon 


contrast in texture 
interesting \ 


constructed chair 


amd «tone fabrics more 


lightly is covered 
neither 
with a 


the same brilliantly colored satin because 


interior life 
Each 


is of rich texture 


AGNES FOSTER WRIGHT 


Into such a scheme we could not introduce a cre- 
tonne or a cotton or wool rep. The velvet, satin and 
chiffon have an underlying relationship in their rich- 
ness of texture even though in their weight there is 
contrast, But with cretonne and rep there is abso- 
lutely no point of contrast by which they may be 
connected. Velvet, satin and chiffon used with a 
cretonne only serve to cheapen the cretonne. This is 
often found true in using a silk over-curtain and try- 
ing to put a rather heavy cotton scrim underneath 
the cotton fabric is made cheap and common. Silk 
over-curtains require a fine net or gauze 


Fitness in Texture 


This necessity for. fitness in textures often leads us 
into an expensive predicament. We purchase an 
excellent material, stretching our purse to its limits, 
then we combine with it some shabby material that 
we have on hand to counterbalance the expense of 
the first purchase. And we discover that fine, glossy 
rich silk will not combine with cottony, loose weave 
cheaper stuff. If we would take a little sample of 
each material we intend to purchase, hold them 
together to see that each holds its own and sets off 


the other, then we could go ahead purchasing larger 
quantities with a degree of assurance 

I have found that light sunfast does not combine 
with glazed chintz; the hardness of the chintz sur- 
face requires a stiffer fabric, like a cotton velvet, 
a heavy mercerized material, a heavy upholstery satin 
or even sateen or one of the varieties of Skinner's 
satin, preferably something with a sheen. 

A linen does not combine with glazed chintz so 
well because glazed chintz is primarily a cotton cre 


tonne, and linen and cretonne generally lose by 
proximity. 
Silk velvet may be combined with a fine linen, 


especially one with a formal design; although now 
I speak principally of texture combinations, not of 
design nor color. But when we use cretonne, we 
should use a cotton velvet. Neither is pretentious 
Rep and armurés—those wonderfully good wearing 
mohair armures—combine well with cretonnes. Use as 
a third fabric a thin silk under-curtain; silk gauze, so 
justifiably popular these days, is a little too elaborate. 
An evenly woven cream or white scrim, matching 
the background of the cretonne, is perhaps the safest 
(Continued on page 68) 
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WAR GARDEN DEPARTMENT 


All of us who can garden must work harder this year than ever before to make our gardens produce to the 

maximum of their capects ». House & Garpen is devoting several pages each issue to the practical side of 

food production. S sald you wish additional information or suggestions touching your own particular 

war garden, we shall be more than glad to assist you personally. Gust state your probiem clearly and in 

detail, enclose a self-addressed, stamped envelope for reply, and mail it to The Information Service, 
House & GarpeNn, .19 West 44th Street, New York.—Epitor 


April, 


THE 


D. R. EDSON 








PRIL, of course, is always 
the big month of the year 
in the garden and around 
the place. This year, with the 
urgent necessity which exists for 
having a garden for production, 
for every family that possibly 
can to supply itself not only 
with fresh vegetables for sum- 
mer but also with all that will 
be wanted during the winter, 
and with the delays that have 
been caused by our upset trans- 
portation system, it will be even 
busier than usual 
The first April work for every 
garden maker and place owner 
is a job at his desk—unless he 
has already done it. I refer to 
the making of an absolutely 
written out black-and-white list 
of the things that are to b 
done. Without such a definite 
plan of action to guide you during the coming busy 
weeks, you will be sure to waste more or less time 
in going from one thing to another, trying to decide 
just what to do and what not to do. By all means, 
map out a definite program of action for yourself; 
it may mean nothing more than a daily reminder in 
your note-book. Go over the fruit trees, the berry 
bushes, the hardy borders, the walks and drives, and 
jot down the various improvements which you have 
been contemplating. Put everything down, but check 
off to be done this year only the things you actually 
expect to accomplish. It is almost as bad to have 
such a big program that you cannot think of com- 
pleting it as it would be to have none at all. 


Getting the Early Garden In 


Of course, this month’s first really big job is to 
get the vegetable garden planted. Directions for 
making the garden are given elsewhere in this num- 
ber. Here is an idea, however, that you will not 
find among them. If you do not need it for your- 
self, suggest it to someone who may. 

With the scores of small gardens that are to be 
planted on vacant lots and other uncultivated bits of 
ground this year, there should be’ some sort of an 
organization in each community that would make it 
possible for the various lot owners to co-operate and 
cut down the expenses of preparing and planting their 
gardens. In many cases this is being done already. 
Is it being done in your community? Even if you 
have a big garden and are not personally interested 
in any vacant lot movement, that does not let you 
out. This year it is just as much a duty for you to 
help promote the productiveness and success of othe 
people’s gardens as of your own 

“Food will win the war—produce it!” is not meant 
to apply to your own garden alone. And in so fat 
as food production this year is concerned, each one 
of us is his brother’s keeper. 

The necessity of empha- 
sizing the utility of garden- 
ing this year does not 
necessarily imply the neg- 
lect of the other things we 
usually do. That extra 
hour of daylight we are go- 
ing to have will allow us to 
do a good deal more vege- 
table gardening without 
neglecting the other things. 
Therefore, put the whole 
place into shape. It is im- 
portant to get at this job 
of cleaning up as early as 
possible, as much of it can 
be done before the ground 
has dried out enough to 
begin planting operations 
Before that time there will 
be many warm afternoons 
when the grounds can be 
raked over and shrubs and 
berry bushes pruned, fences 
and arbors and_ roofs 
mended, etc. 

Another of the early jobs 
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accomplished it. 








There is no necessity, even in war times, 


to forego the 


unique pleasure of the 
early bulb border 





The wheel-hoe is the gardener’s most 


universally useful implement. 


It saves 


time, labor, and makes for better crops 
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outdoors is to put the hardy 
border and other perennial. 
plantings into shape for the be- 
ginning of growth, All of the 
old stalks and _ winter-beaten 
debris, left uncovered by the 
melting snows, should be re 

moved as soon as March winds 
have dried off the surface of the 
soil. It is best not to add this 
material to the compost heap, 
because some of it is pretty sure 
to contain disease spores, insect 
eggs and other undesirable win 

ter boarders. In most cases the 
new shoots will be found push 

ing up almost as soon as the 
old ones have been removed. As 
soon as the positions of the 
plants can be fairly distin 

guished, the surface of the soil 
should be thoroughly forked 
over, and a dressing of ground 
bone raked in. A mixture of dried blood and ground 
bone is still better, because the latter contains a 
large percentage of readily available nitrogen which 
the plants need more than anything else at this time 

of the year, 


Spring Pruning of Roses 

Then there is the pruning of the rose garden, 
The roses on the average place are pruned far too 
little to get the best results. ‘The beginner seems 
unable to decide to apply the pruning shears for 
fear of spoiling the plants. But it is the bush that 
is allowed to go unpruned which dies the quickest 
and yields the least satisfaction in flowers while it is 
doing it. Roses belong to that class of shrubs which 
flower on new wood—consequently the only way to 
check their capacity for flowering is to check the 
growth of new wood. But judicious pruning greatly 
stimulates the growth of new wood; therefore even 
quite severe pruning increases the amount of bloom 
and the quality as well 

The first roses to prune, if they were not cut back 
during last fall or winter, are the rugosas. These 
are of quite different habit of growth from the ordi 
nary garden roses, and are not pruned in the same 
way; they throw up new canes from underground 
runners, and in the course of a few years become 
so overcrowded that they require thinning out, taking 
out the surplus of old canes clear down to the 
ground. ‘The other canes may be headed back if 
necessary, but under most conditions they present a 
much more artistic appearance if allowed to grow 
naturally. 

In the regular rose garden the hybrid perpetuals 
will be the first to attend to. They can be cut any 
time after the winter mulch—if one has been applied 

has been removed, so that the branches can _ be 
followed down to the ground. Ail the dead wood, 
including that which has 
been winter killed, should 





A general cleanup of the place should be effected at once, if you have not already 


All mulches can now come off the borders 


be cut out; winter killing 
will be indicated by shriv 
eled buds and wood at the 
tops of the canes. After 
this preliminary cutting, 
the next thing to decide is 
whether you want to prune 
to secure the greatest num 
ber of blooms or the very 
finest, or compromise on a 
generous number of mod 
erate sized flowers. If the 
first, prune lightly; if the 
second, prune severely ; and 
if the last, prune moder- 
ately. 

And here comes in the 
first rule of rose pruning 
prune the strong growing 
plants least, and the weak 
est ones most, ‘Fhat is, 
of course, speaking of va- 
rieties or individuals of the 
same class. To give the 
hybrid perpetuals severe 
(Continued on page 74) 
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‘ ipr wn es, 2. A meas- + You may | 4. Don't put 5. Finish | 6. All pro- 
. 7 28 un sets, uring stick and sowintheopen | off sowing the pruning of | tecting ma- 
eh 609 line will aasure ground now, sweet peas any roses, hyd- terial should 
' ‘ i Prepare straight rows Swiss 8 chard, longer if you | rangeasand be removed 
sghte the garden for Vegetables parsnips, oye want good other bushes now. Muiches 
rp sowing, digging that remain in ter plant, cel- flowers. Pre that fower on | can be dug 
ies under a« liberal the garden all eriac, thyme, pare a trench new wood under, corn 
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| | 
Lime i 5 All new 0 This is 10 Attend 1! There 12. Potatoes 13 Young 
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ihe ground perennials portunity to at this time siderable effort | planted early pecially apples, 
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ler around the finished, old rieties of de sodding, seed community any longer pears—are at- 
ane fruits, be plante should ciduous = trees ing, ete., must gardens this Early planting tacked by 
we" he ws ~ lifted, di and shrubs, be done now year, and if the gives them a borers. It is a 
} traw vided and re | raspberries Rolling the soll is not prop- chance to ¢s- good practice The Ich wound 
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rund the the winter peaches, ing down the it will be in selves before around the cane fruits should 
tbart muich dug un plums, apples, frost heaves, vain Plow the summer base of the tree. 
pbb der if no pears. All work and applying deep with a droughts ar- Peaches can be be dug under this 
i ler peret) winter muich | of this sort fertilizer, subsoil plow rive, and re- protected by Mle mth 
niale. ote brut was applied, should be com- should be done | <4iood ground duces blight tarred burlap. ; ; 
not rhodeden use plenty of pleted at the before growth makes garden- | losses to the Details in 
irons bone meal | first moment starts ing easy | minimum March issue, 
| | 
| | 
i New as 15 Planta 6. Root | 17. This is 18. Carna- | 19. Flower 20 Old 
paragua plant started in the maggota are the time to tions in the seeds may be plantings of 
ines abould te greenhouse for active at this think of a greenhouse sown out of rhubarb should 
et out now early plantings time on onions, muskmelon should be doors now | be lifted, di- 
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Japanese design, effectively brought out in black and taupe colorings. 


N| 6s The ‘“‘Made-Carpet”’ Rug 


>< Solves the Problem 


¢ 
35 ! The illustration shows a Rug made of “Karnak” Wilton Carpet and Border in a classic 





of obtaining immediately and at a moderate cost, a Floor Covering of 
suitable size, shape, design and coloring for any room or apartment. 
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Creating with simple means 


Delightful Interiors 








e“rr"* in the planning of a room depends 
upon the grace of good judgment, 
rather than lavish expenditure— 


Indeed, some of the most delightful 

interiors are those in which the appoint- 
ments are quite simple in character—yet so 
well disposed in relation to their setting 
that the whole effect is pleasing beyond 
expression. 


The opportunity to achieve such results 

is nowhere better presented than at 
these interesting Galleries. On view here 
are many simple yet singularly charming 
groups and occasional pieces of Furniture 
at well within a moderate cost. In addition 
there are Reproductions of every historic 
epoch, admirable examples of English 
Upholstery, quaint Decorative Objects, 
modern and ancient Oriental Rugs—all a 
part of the well-appointed town or country 
house of today. 


Suggestions may be gained from de luxe prints of 
interesting interiors, sent gratis upon request. 


Ni ew fork Galleries 


Grand Rapids Furniture Company 


INCORPORATED 


34~3G6 West 32™ Street 
New York City 
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Spanish Chairs and Tables of the 18th Century 


(Continued from page 47) 


with rather promi- 
nent, jowl-like bulges 
at the lower extremity 
of each side. This 
peculiarity of contour, 
while of Portuguese 
derivation, was also 
of frequent occurrence 
in Spanish chairs and 
likewise appeared very 
plainly in some Eng- 
lish and Dutch chairs 
of about the same 
date. Before quitting 
Figure 15 which, by 
the way, is covered 
with dark red leather 
with a rich design 
stamped in gold, it is 
pertinent to note that 
the cockle or scallop 
shell, that favorite de- 
vice of 18th Century 
chair and _ cabinet- 
makers, has appeared 
on the cresting and on 1 
the front of the seat 

rail and, furthermore, attention should 
be directed to the elaborate care with 
which the rear legs are turned, this 
latter phenomenon being of exceedingly 
common occurrence in chairs of Spanish 
make. 

Early in the 18th Century the as- 
cendency of the cabriole leg was fully 
assured. Cabriole leg and curved arm 
support are emphasized in Figure 12, a 
walnut arm-chair with caned seat and 
back. The progress of style evolution is 
marked by the presence of three other 
features of contour—the shaped apron 
beneath the seat frame, the outward 
flared arms ending in whorled scrolls, 
and the “spooned” back. In this exam- 
ple, which is a remarkably fine specimen 
of chair design and construction that 
might do credit to any age, we have 
again the imposing 
scrolled cresting and 
likewise the charac- 
teristically Spanish 
treatment of the 
back which is di- 
vided into a narrow 
wooden splat  be- 
tween two narrow 
panels of caning. 
The influence of 
this type was re- 
flected in a number 
of English chairs of 
approximately the 
same date, a rather 
interesting evidence 
of the rapidity with 
which furniture 
styles traveled from 
one country to an- 
other under the fos- 
tering impetus of 
ommercial activity. 40. 


chair with 








Fig. 15. Carved beech 


leather seat and back. 





Fig. 16. Small walnut cabri- 
ole-legged gate table. 1720- 


Fi OAT TL : It. will be observed 
7 Sea : 


that the caning, as in 
most of the Spanish 
and Portuguese pieces 
of early date, is of 
fine and close texture 
with small interstices. 
The caned seats of 
Spanish chairs were 
often slightly counter- 
sunk with a fine 
moulding running 
around between the 
caning and the frame. 
This treatment gave 
an agreeable bit of 
finish and style; the 
depression was not 
deep enough to affect 
the comfort of the 
sitter and was yet 
sufficient to keep a 
squab cushion in 
place if it was desired 
to use one. 
700 The “Chinese taste” 
flourished in Spain in 
the early part of the 18th Century with 
quite as much vigor as it did elsewhere 
on the Continent and in England, and 
the painted chair, shown in Figure 13, 
is a striking evidence of the sway of 
Chinese inspiration. Not only are the 
motifs employed altogether Chinese— 
the rendering, of course, is wholly occi- 
dental—but the comb-like part of the 
cresting, terminating in a whorled scroll, 
is deliberately taken over with little or 
no modification from a Chinese proto- 
type. The form of the splat, too, is ob- 
viously borrowed from the shape of a 
porcelain vase and then attenuated, and 
not very successfully either, to suit the 
height of the back. Spanish taste, in 
certain phases, evinced a passion for a 
multiplicity of curves. Evidence of this 
may be seen in the waved seat rails of 
Figure 13 and in the 
apron of Figure 12. 


English Master 
Influence 


Whether we do or 
do not choose to ap- 
ply the term “Chip- 
pendale” to a phase 
of Spanish furniture 
design contemporary 
with the activities of 
the great chair and 
cabinet-maker of St. 
Martin’s Lane, the 
fact is undeniable 
that there was at 
work in Spain a set 
of influences affect- 
ing the design of 
chair and cabinet 
work, comparable 

(Continued on 

page 60) 
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Traver 
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Fig. 17. Three painted and parcel gilt and gilt rush- 
seated chairs of a type common in Valencia and 
Majorca. 1730-70. Traver 
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/===- SUMMER HOME FURNISHINGS 


| YE cannot, even by picture, convey to you the true atmosphere of the goods 


—that rare combination of art and usefulness which appeals at once to your 
sense of comfort and artistic repose. 


It is for this quality that the Oriental stands out alone—silhouetted against the 
world’s background of commercialism. In no other quarter of the globe is the artistic 
furnishing of the home given such consideration. 


We have imported only those articles which we know, from long experience, to be practical for the 
American home, and, with the new Vantine catalogue to assist you, selection may be made by mail 
with the same assurance of satisfaction as though you personally visited our store. 


Write for FREE Catalogue of Our Latest Importations 


You will be delighted with the many distinctive and individual oriental 


articles it illustrates and describes. Included—many in actual colors— 
are Tea Sets, Oriental Delicacies, Chinese Rattan Furniture, Screens, Lamps, 
Chinaware, Rugs, Kimonos, Slippers, Jewelry, Purses, Perfumery and Toilet 
Requisites, Stationery, and hundreds of attractive oriental novelties for personal 
use, for the home, for gifts, etc. Write today—your name and address on a 
postal will do. Address Department | 4. 





A. A. VANTINE & Co. INC., rirtu avenue & 39TH ST. NEW YORK 


Importers of ‘‘Things Oriental’’ for over half a century. 
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The unusual, when beautiful and in harmony 


with its surroundings, has added decorative value. 
|| [his delightful example of the cabinet 
maker's art—a half circular commode 


and mirror, faithfully 
{ Hepplewhite as cabinet 
makers and Pergolisi as artist and 
the Adam 
Suggests the many charming pieces 
of furniture here awaiting your selec- 


tion 


reproducing 
the work 
designer 


during period 
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any one of which may be just 


what you need to give to your home 


that note of distinction which you 











’ 
' so much desire 
| Bremner service includes every requirement for making the 
| interior of your house a home, more beautiful, more liveable. 
. 
1 
| 
Th You will find our permanent exhibition of 
! ; 
: ideal interiors of exceptional interest. We 
i} give every attention to our out of town 
commissions and are always glad to submit 
special designs and estimates when desired. 
Ihustrated booklet sent upon request 
. . + . 
~~ 
680-686 Madison Avenue 
at Sixty-second Street pe bt : 
| lephon Plaza 470 NEW Y ( IRK 
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Spanish Chairs and Tables of the 18th Century 


(Continued from page 58) 


with the products of English craftsmen 
of about the same date. Of course there 
were differences, and marked differences 
at that, which were quite enough to im- 
part the unmistakable stamp of nation- 
ality. One evidence of this relationship 
is to be seen in Figure 5, which, notwith- 
standing certain “Queen Anne” tenden- 
cies in the style of the back, seems to 
belong in the “Chippendale” category. 
Setting aside other items of diversity 
from the familiar English Chippendale 
type, the significant features to be noted 
are the use of a caned seat with this pat- 
tern of chair; the employment of carved 
Rococo ornament. mid-high the back- 
posts; and the free display of gilding on 
the carving, the gold standing out in re- 
lief on the mahogany ground. These 
features and the manner of their occur- 
rence were characteristically indicative 
of Spanish usage. Further than this, 
the somewhat hybrid nature of the chair 
seems partly to bridge a gap in the 
process of transition and to occupy a 
middle ground between the Baroque and 
Rococo in Spanish seating furniture. 
Rococo manifestations were usually 
either very good or very bad. The cred- 
itable pieces of seating furniture ‘and 
tables were so closely patterned after 
French models that there is no object in 
giving them a special discussion, while 
the other Rococo pieces that were not so 
patterned were generally so atrocious 
that it is better to consign them to ob- 
livion. It will be quite sufficient for our 
purpose, therefore, to point to one rather 
good piece, the armchair shown in Figure 
3, and call attention to the shape of the 
back. In the first place, the shaping of 
the top is reminiscent of some of the 
earlier forms of cresting although the 
contour is patently tamed and held in 
check by current convention; in the sec- 
ond place, the sides of the back show 


the same bulging lines noted in dis- 
cussing the “jowls” of Figure 15. 
Classic Feeling 
The revival of classic feeling, syn- 


chronous with the Adam influence in 
England and the Louis Seize style in 
France, is represented in the present in- 
stance by the side chair shown in Figure 
11. There was a close affiliation with 
French forms, the only significant differ- 
ence being that the Spanish, like the 
Italian craftsmen of the same period, 
were apt,to incline more to robust pro- 
portions rather than to attenuation. 
Later developments, towards the very 
end of the century, were comparable in 
delicacy and ingenious freshness to some 
of the refined and graceful designs of 
Sheraton. Witness the mahogany and 
parcel gilt armchair with caned seat, 
shown in Figure 14. This particular 
chair, it is true, is of Portuguese prove- 
nance, but it had plenty of counterparts 
or intimately related forms of Spanish 
workmanship. Before quitting the sub- 
ject of chairs, it remains only to mention 
the three peasant chairs shown in Figure 
17. These chairs are of an Italian type 
but are found in Valencia and in the 
islands of Majorca and Minorca, prob- 
ably as the result of trading activities. 


Sofas and Stools 


Sofas and stools, as might be expected, 
followed analogous lines of development 
with the successive styles of chairs. The 
mahogany bench or settee, Figure 4, of 


Spanish colonial origin, indicates the 
striking analogy existing between the 
Sheratonesque Italian “square-backed” 
seating furniture of the end of the 18th 
Century and the articles produced by 
Spanish or by Spanish-trained crafts- 
men. Spanish Louis Quinze and Louis 
Seize sofas and settees were scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from their French proto- 
types except by their buxom proportions, 
as previously noted. 


Spanish Tables 

Spanish tables of the 18th Century 
display much less_national individuality 
in their. design than the tables of an 
earlier period. In the main they corre- 
spond pretty closely with the parallel 
fashions of contemporary tables else- 
where. Several examples will serve to 
show to about what extent national feel- 
ing produced differences. The very late 
17th Century or early 18th Century 
painted oval gate table, Figure 2, from 
the Basque provinces, is of peculiar in- 
terest for the design and for the manner 
of decoration. It will be noticed that 
both the swinging turned baluster legs 
are split in half so that, when closed, 
there are but four complete legs, the cor- 
responding halves being permanently 
fixed at the ends of the underframing 
and stretchers. This is a characteristic 
Spanish device. The framing, legs and 
oval top are painted a yellowish straw 
color with dark graining. The middle 
and each of the drop leaves are adorned 
with dark blue elongated quarterfoils en- 
closing polychrome landscapes. Figure 
9, a piece of about the same date, has 
walnut legs and a _ polychrome top 
painted in bold devices. This also is a 
gate table; two of the baluster turned 
legs are split, as in the preceding in- 
stance, and their swinging halves pull 
out to support the leaves when opened. 
The little walnut cabriole-legged gate 
table of Queen Anne affinities, Figure 16 
shows a peculiarly Spanish touch in the 
scalloped, shaped stretchers and, like the 
two foregoing specimens, is worthy of 
modern emulation. 

We have now made a survey of repre- 
sentative manifestations of 18th Century 
Spanish furniture, noting the successive 
ascendencies of the Baroque, Rococo, 
Classic and post-Classic influences. We 
have also marked the parallelisms be- 
tween Spanish forms of expression and 
English forms with which we are nat- 
urally more familiar. At the same time, 
we have observed the particulars in 
which the national genius of interpreta- 
tion differentiated Spanish types from 
contemporary types elsewhere. It 
remains that we should make 
deductions from our survey. 

It is not too much to say that the 
dominant qualities of 18th Century 
Spanish furniture are dignity, virility of 
proportion, a rich warmth of color in- 
terest together with an appreciable ele- 
ment of human domesticity and, in many 
cases, a certain engaging refinement of 
line and of decorative detail. 

We live in an age of catholic appre- 
ciation and of liberal and untrammelled 
interpretation in decorative matters. It 
may, therefore, be assumed that the in- 
dividual study of Spanish furniture will 
reward the searcher with many a piece 
whose qualities, as just mentioned, will 
ensure harmonious incorporation in «a 
diversity of schemes. 
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ITH the development of those new Hathaway’s. It is the type represented 
: and delightful communities where by the quaint distinction of the bedroom lf 
architects vie in the planning of charming group illustrated, painted in a soft old | 
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There Are Two TI “Things 


every home-owner wants in his doors—beauty and perfect 
service. Without both, no door is complete. 


There is one way to be sure you are getting all that a door 
should be and can be, Find the trade mark, 
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on the top rail of the door. 
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The “MORGAN” mark means beautiful, selected woods, ex- 
tra-thick veneers, the All-White-Pine Core and the patented 
Wedge-Dowel construction. Jt means a door guaranteed to 
give complete satisfaction. 

Suggestions for Beautifying the spins 
“Adding Distinction to the Home” gives you many sugg 
tions for improving the present home. 

“The Door Beautiful” is a book of suggestions on doors, 
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De Luxe Rugs 


FABRIC PATENTED JULY 18.1916 


**—OF COURSE, we wanted the bedroom as artistic 
and ul as possible. That’s why we 
chose a C DE LUXE rug.” 
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are genuine—look for the name C-R-E-X woven in |household in- 
the edge of side binding. vestment. 


“It’s a Practical War-Time Economy to buy CREX” Write for handsomely 
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Morgan Sash & Door Company 
Dept. 24, Chicago 
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| MOHAIR 
VELVETS 


Made by Sanford Mills 


O OTHER upholstery fabric combines 
rich, decorative appearance with extra- 
ordinary wearing qualities to such extent as the 
beautiful and famous Chase Mohair Velvets. 





Made from the lustrous fleece of the Angora goat, 
they have been for over thirty years the exclusive 
upholstery in the leading hotels and households of 
America—practical —economical—luxur ious. 


Upholstery of Chase Mohair Velvets lives 
through a generation of severe use—the pat- 
terns enchant with their harmonious and 
unique colorings—no wearing out in spots— 
a comfortable, sanitary covering for worth 
while furniture. 


Chase Mohair Velvets look their best at all times, 
and require a minimum amount of care: fast colors 
and scores of shades, 
tapestry effects, stripes 
and figure designs to 
choose from. Samples on 
‘ request. 












Say “Chase” When Buying Upholstery 





*L-C-CHASE & CO- 


BOSTON 
Ew YORK OLTRorT cwrcaco 
Leaders in Manufacturing Since 1847 
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George Washington, Architect and Decorator 


(Continued from page 36) 


edge of surveying in order to enable 
them to look properly after their inter- 
ests.’ Such training “gave them an in- 
sight into the practice of making accur- 
ate measurements and draughting and 
the effect of such practical and exact 
education was not without its weight 
when they addressed themselves to de- 
signing buildings.” 


His Early Training 

Washington's early training and prac- 
tical experience as a surveyor thoroughly 
imbued him with an wholesome regard 
for accuracy of measurements and added 
to his natural bent for orderliness and 
precise detail, two of the first requisites 
of an architect's equipment. Testifying 
to his habitual precision and care is an 
entry in the diary of John Hunter, a 
vistor for a few days at Mount Vernon 
in the fall of 1785, which tells us that 
Washington “often works with his men 
himself—strips off his coat and labors 
like a common man. The General has a 
great turn for mechanics, It’s astonish- 
ing with what niceness he directs every- 
thing in the building way, condescending 
even to measure the things himself, that 
all may be perfectly uniform.” 

Washington likewise possessed suf- 
ficient manual skill in draughtsmanship 
to enable him to indicate very lucidly on 
his plans, elevations and detailed draw- 
ings exactly what he wished the artisans 
to do and how they were to do it. As 
to his architectural knowledge and 
sources of inspiration, in default of any 
exact specific data on this point, and in 
the light of what has just been noted 
concerning the importance attached to 
such knowledge as an essential feature 
of education, we may with reason as- 
sume that he learned somewhat from his 
brother Lawrence, who, as we know, was 
a “far-travelled man” and of English 
school training, and still more from his 
intimate and habitual intercourse, during 
his most impressionable years, with 
Lor? Fairfax—it was Lord Fairfax’s 
advice that started him on his career as 
a surveyor—and George William Fair- 
fax, both of them men of exceptional 
culture and ot the broadest education 
England had to offer. As to his archi- 
tectural taste, the best evidence remains 
in the buildings—and Mount Vernon 
before all others—with whose erection 
Washington was closely concerned and 
whose design was either wholly or in 
great measure attributable to his choice. 

Mount Vernon, as we know it, is the 
result of extensive alterations and addi- 
tions made just before and during the 
Revolutionary War, the plans being de- 
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The music room was another of the renovations 





termined’ upon before Washington was 
called away to the service of his coun- 
trymen. If ever a house faithfully re- 
flected the personality of its builder and 
occupant, that house is Mount Vernon. 
During the period of his ownership and 
occupancy the house and its surround- 
ings were molded to the tastes and 
ideals of a master whose chief delight 
was in the ordering and enjoyment of his 
home and the skillful management of his 
estate. 

As Washington inherited it from his 
brother Lawrence, Mount Vernon was, 
in its original condition, a decent and 
dignified but not a large house, in its 
plan embracing the central hall and the 
two rooms on each side and the rooms 
and attic above them. The additions 
containing, at one end, the library and, 
at the other, the banqueting hall had not 
been made; there were no flanking 
wings to lend manorial port; and there 
were few or none of the small outbuild- 
ings in orderly arrangement as_ they 
afterwards appeared. 

Upon his marriage, in 1758, Washing- 
ton undertook extensive repairs and 
some additions to make his home ready 
against the coming of his bride and, 
though absent on the frontier, he di- 
rected the execution of his plans by the 
most explicit and detailed correspond- 
ence with the workmen. 

While there is no absolute document- 
ary proof that Washington fully de- 
signed these alterations and additions, 
there is every reason to believe that his 
responsibility for both the general plans 
and the details of the scheme was suf- 
ficient to entitle him to be considered the 
architect in the case—quite as much so, 
certainly, as many another amateur to 
whom the designs of some of our best 
18th Century buildings are very justly 
attributed. 

In the first place, there is no record of 
any architect being engaged and, unless 
one had sent to England, there was no 
architect to engage other than the local 
head carpenter. In the second place, the 
artisans, though well intentioned, were 
often exasperatingly dilatory and some- 
times incompetent and it is scarcely 
likely that a man of Washington’s inde- 
pendence, self sufficiency and ability to 
draw his own designs—such draughts as 
have survived attest his capacity in this 
respect beyond all peradventure—should 
have entrusted a matter in which he was 
so deeply interested to the hand of an- 
other less able than himself. Finally, it 
was his invariable habit to acquaint 
himself thoroughly with the minutest de- 

(Continued on page 64) 
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‘This Stliiies parden | 
Handbook 


illustrates and describes 
160 sturdily-built weather- 
resisting pieces for the 
garden, which 

we ship by express 

to all parts of the 

nation (express 

allowed east of 

Mississippi 
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pergolas, summer-houses, trel- 
lises, trellis fences, Japanese wood- 
work, arbors, seats and sunset arbors The True Pianist Knows 
are famous the world over for artistic ex- there is no piano comparable to this beautiful Vose Grand at $625 
cellence. The handbook with 1918 supplement fF ob, Boston, Three generations of the Vose family with sixty-eight 
will be mailed you on receipt of 50 cents, stamps years of highest ideals in piano construction have given the Vose its 
or coin, (to be deducted from first order), to cover enviable reputation 
printing “ae ra B . Write for our beautifully illustrated 
Ask for Catalogue B. 


catalogue and easy payment plan 
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An Alliance with ‘Nature 


“cA pillow for the body” 


here is an old Persian legend about 
a sleeping-rug of enchantment 
which gave serenity to the soul, 
wisdom to the mind, poise and power to 
the body—all of which mean health. 
There is a mattress made in America to-day 
which induces all these desirable qualities, 
and is available for every home. 





When you sleep on the Sealy Sanitary 
Tuftless Mattress, you form analliance with 
who insists that to be well and 
happy you must relax, 






nature 
rest and recuperate 
for about eight hours in twenty-four. 


The Sealy is briefly a covered bouyant 
batt of pure prize long fibre cotton, inter- 
woven by the original and exclusive Sealy 
air Weave process, 












A Twenty-Year Sleep Insurance Policy 


is presented to you when you purchase a Sealy 
Mattress against its packing or growing lumpy. 


In the superbly furnished house there is a Sealy 
on every bed. The Sealy plenishes a bed with 
abiding comfort and style. 


If you write us, we will send you a booklet on 
the relation of mattresses to health, some charm- 
ing covering samples and the name of a dealer 
authorized to sell you a Sealy on a sixty-night 
trial basis. 


Sealy Mattress Company 
SUGAR LAND, TEXAS 
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House & Garden 


George Washington, Architect and Decorator 


(Continued 


tail of everything about Mount Ver- 
non and give it his personal super- 
vision, and “in all improvements of 
whatever character at Mount Vernon, 
Washington made his own plans and 
drawings.” 

The. inference, therefore, is plain 
that Washington conceived and de- 
signed the alterations and new build- 
ings on his estate, even though at 
times he was obliged to superintend 
the actual work of construction by 
correspondence with his agents 


Farmhouse Improvements 

The years between 1759 and the 
outbreak of the Revolutionary War 
comprised “the longest period. of 
Washington's uninterrupted life at 
home” and: this time was also. the 
period of his greatest architectural 
activity. He was, it must be remem- 
bered, a large landowner and there 
were various farm buildings to bx 
erected or enlarged on the tracts ad- 
joining the home farm at Mount 
Vernon. These improvements on. his 
contiguous estates occupied him more or 
less continuously even after Mount Ver- 
non was fully completed, and during the 
early years of the Presidency there was 
erected on Dogue Run Farm an evidence 
of his architectural resourcefulness in 
the shape of a “circular or sixteen-sided 
barn, of his own invention” “two 
storeys high and sixty feet in diameter” 
with “an inclined runway” for oxen or 
horses and wagons, giving access to the 
circular tread sg or threshing floor in 
the upper part of the structure. 

But it was immediately around Mount 
Vernon that there was the greatest need 
for comprehensive architectural planning 
to keep pace with the growth of indus- 
tries on the estate. “The gradual accu- 
mulation of shoemakers, tailors, smiths, 


carpenters, wheelwrights, masons, char- 
coal burners, farmers, millers, hostlers, 
house and outside servants, and over- 


all with their families, constituted 
in army of several hundred” and conse- 
quently “near the big house grew up lit- 
tle houses for all sorts of domestic offices 
and manufactures”, the design and plac- 
ing of all of which had to be determined 
by Washington. As a result of this ex- 
pansion of domestic industries, there 
sprang up the North and South Lanes 
of small buildings flanking the house. 
The composition of the group affords an 
admirable example in making one seemly 
und symmetrical whole of the house and 
all outbuildings, an example that we to- 
day may well take to heart. 
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Additions to Mount Vernon 


The crowning and final expression of 
Washington's architectural endeavors is 
to be seen in Mount Vernon as it stands 
to-day with its flanking wings connected 
by colonnades. These wings, the colon- 
nades and the banqueting hall and li- 
brary, which were added to the original 
structure, date from the time of the Rev- 
olutionary War—they were planned and 
begun as early as 1773—and Washing- 
ton’s weekly letters to his manager dur- 
ing this long period of his absence from 
Mount Vernon are full of minute direc- 
tions regarding the execution of the 
work, which went forward, notwith- 
standing the troublous times and the 
vexing tardiness of artisans. ‘Touching 
the latter annoyance, we have an illumi- 
nating comment in a letter from Lund 
Washington, the manager of the estates, 
to the General in the spring of 1778. 
He says:—‘“Of ali the worthless men 
living Lanphier is the greatest, no act o1 
temptation of mine can prevail on him 
to come to work, notwithstanding his 
repeated promises to do so. I wanted so 
much to get the windows finished in the 
Pediment. that I might have the garret 
passage plastered and cleared out before 
Mrs. Washington’s return. Besides this 
the scaffolding in the front of the house 

cannot be taken away before it is fin- 
ished. This prevents me from put- 
ting up the steps to the great front 
door.” | This reads exactly like dozens 
of complaints that might be framed 
to-day by architects’ superintendents 
on distant jobs. 

When away from home Washing- 
ton’s solicitude and complete grasp of 
the minutest details of all the work 
under way are again and again at- 
tested by passages in his letters of 
instruction to his managers. From 
camp at Cambridge, in August, 1775, 
he writes to Lund Washington :-—‘“I 
wish you would quicken Lanphier 
and Sears about the Dining Room 
Chimney Piece (to be executed as 
mentioned in one of my last letters) 
as I would wish that end of the 
House completely finished before I 
return.” Another random excerpt, 
from a letter to a new manager, 
Pearce, containing a schedule of 
work for immediate prosecution, 
reads:—“ . . Removing the larger 
kind of Negro quarters (the smalle: 
ones or cabbins, I presume the people 
with a little assistance of Carts can 
do themselves) to the ground marked 
out for them opposite to Crow’s New 
house. . Repairing the Barn and 

(Continued on page 66 
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HE range of designs, fabrics and prices is 

extremely wide in our line of Lawn and 

Garden Enclosures and Iron Gates and 
Railings. From the highly ornamental class to 
the strictly protective type they embody those 
features of quality and construction that assure 
durability and ultimate economy. 





An exclusive feature of all our wire fences is 
the Anchor Post support—a post that is easily 
driven into the ground and cannot readily be 
shifted by the action of frost or the stress of 
hard usage. Actual experience has demon- 
strated a life of at least 20 years for our posts 
and a perfectly aligned fence throughout the 
post’s life. 
We welcome the opportunity to confer with you or 


your Architect on fence problems or to send you 
Special Catalog H.-5!. 


ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 
165 Broadway New York 


Trust Building HARTFORD—902 Main S reet. 
CLEVELAND—Guardian Bldg. {ATLANTA—Empire Bldg 
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True Architecture means securing an =| +% | 
expressive exterior with the use of prac- =| ba | 
tical materials. =| = 


The small home illustrated below is an ex- 
ample of unusual treatment in the use of 
“CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles bent and 
sawed to make a Thatch Roof. 





Variegated shades of gray or brown are used 
to produce weathered effect. 

“CREO-DIPT” Thatch Roofs are one of the special 
treatments made possible by the use of “CREO- 
DIPT” Stained Shingles. Another specialty is our 
24” Hand-Split Cypress for Side Walls. 

We furnish “CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles in all 

grades and 30 colors for roofs and side walls. | 
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Don’t Pot 
Your Trees 
Write today for cer Books and ask for Semple =| 


Color Pad showing 30 different shades < Plant them in blasted holes. Make them grow ik 
If your lumber dealer does not carry stock, ask * r 
us for prices. faster, healthier and better. Trees planted in spade |= 
dug holes are like flowers planted in pots. Their 
roots are confined, 
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1012 Oliver St., No. Tonawanda, N. Y. = \= 
2 ) I: 
Fe Red Cross Farm Powder \ ‘ 
=! breaks up the hard subsoil, provides for increased nourish- | 
| || ment and assures better moisture control. It allows for (5) 
w root expansion and stimulates growth. 
= Get all the facts on this modern and efficient method |= 
fi of tree planting now. Write r 
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= E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. |= 
Established 1802 1 
Wilmington, Delaware |i 
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718 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 





OBJECTS OF ART 
ENGLISH PERIOD FURNITURE 
OLD ENGLISH INTERIORS 
TAPESTRIES 





London 7-29 Brook Street W. 

















DINNER SERVICES 
BREAKFAST AND TEA WARE 


DEMI-TASSE SETS SALAD SETS 
INDIVIDUAL SERVICES 
Of English and French China 


CRYSTAL TABLE SERVICES 
TABLE DECORATIONS 
ICED TEA, HIGHBALL, COCKTAIL 
AND SHERBET SETS 


Representing all the celebrated makers. 
Exclusive designs, moderately priced. 


JIGGINS & SETTER. 


9-I1 EAST 37™ST.. NEW YORK 
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Stables at Muddy-hole. Complet- 
ing the Dormant Windows in the back 
of the Stable at Mansion house and put- 
ting two in the front of it agreeably to 
directions given to Thomas Green.” 


Washington’s Architectural Interests 


In the period between 1759 and 1775 
Washington also had architectural inter- 
ests beyond the bounds of the Mount 
Vernon estate. He was a vestryman of 
Pohick parish and when the new parish 
church was erected in 1769, he was ac- 
tively concerned in supervising the un- 
dertaking. It is said that he himself 
designed Pohick Church and, consider- 
ing all the attendant circumstances, there 
is not only no improbability in such a 
supposition but several things lend color 
of reason to the belief, even setting aside 
a certain family resemblance discernible 
between Pohick and the fabric of Mount 
Vernon. It is quite certain that he was 
a member of the committee entrusted 
with the superintendence of the work of 
construction and that he gave not a lit- 
tle time to the discharge of this duty. 
He was likewise a vestryman of Christ 
Church, Alexandria, designed by one 
Wren, a connection of the famous Sir 
Christopher, and served on the building 
committee there also, his architectural 
knowledge making his advice particu- 
larly valuable. Another instance of his 
architectural proficiency is to be found 
in Fredericksburg. The design of the 
chimney piece in the library at Kenmore, 
the home of his sister, Betty Washing- 
ton (Mrs. Fielding Lewis), representing 
in compo Aesop's fable of the Fox and 
the Crow, has always been attributed to 
Washington and there seems to be no 
good reason to doubt the trustworthiness 
of the tradition, knowing, as we do, 
Washington's skill with his pencil and 
the custom of the times when gifted 
amateurs were wont to indulge in just 
such piéces of design as a mark of at- 
tention and favor to the recipient. 


G. W.—Decorator 


Washington's solicitude for the proper 
and tasteful furnishing, not only of 
Mount Vernon but also of his temporary 
abodes in Philadelphia and New York 
during the terms of his Presidency, is 
abundantly evidenced in his letters to 
his aides, secretaries, managers and 
agents. This aspect of his many-sided 
interests first comes conspicuously into 
notice in the lists of items ordered from 
Robert Cary & Company, his London 
correspondents, for the fuller equipment 
of Mount Vernon after his return thither 
with his bride in 1759. A few of the 
furnishings remained from the days of 
Lawrence Washington, a good deal was 
brought from Mrs. Washington's previ- 
ous homes, but “in the main Mount Ver- 
non was refurnished by order on Lon- 
don.” Although custom is apt to accord 
Mrs. Washington some credit for the 
choice of furnishings in her home, we 
must remember that it was Washington 
himself who penned the order, specifying 
all minutiae with his wonted exactitude, 
and one rather more than suspects that 
it was he who exercised at least a final 
determining choice when, among other 
miscellaneous items on a long list to be 
sent out from England, we find in- 
cluded :— 

“1 Tester Bedstead 714 feet pitch with 
fashionable blue or blue and white cur- 
tains to suit a Room laid w yl Ireld. 
paper.— 

“Window curtains of the same for 
two windows; with either Papier Mache 
Cornish to them, or Cornish covered 
with the Cloth. 

“1 fine Bed Coverlid to match the 
Curtains. 4 Chair bottoms of the same; 
that is, as much covering suited to the 
above furniture as will go over the seats 


. 


of 4 Chairs (which I have by me) in 


order to make the whole furniture of 
this Room uniformly handsome and 
CE ol ance tons clexdes wakes ene 


“2 Setts of Chamber, or Bed Carpets 
—Wilton. 

“4 Fashionable China Branches & 
Stands for Candles.” 

And so the list run on. If the mis- 
tress of Mount Vernon exercised any 
choice in the foregoing items, the taste 
of the master is plainly traceable in the 
following. In another order not long 
after, under the heading “Directions for 
Busts”, we read :— 

“4. One of Alexander the Great; an- 
other of Julius Caesar; another of 
Charles XII. of Sweden; and a fourth 
of the King of Prussia. 

N. B. These are not to exceed fifteen 
inches in height, nor ten in width. 

“2 Other busts, of Prince Eugene and 
the Duke of Marlborough, somewhat 
smaller. 

“2 Wild Beasts, not to exceed twelve 
inches in height, nor eighteen in length.” 

It is interesting to note that busts of 
the worthies named were not to be had 
in the sizes stipulated and in their stead 
came “Pius Aeneas” carrying “Pater 
Anchises’, Bacchus and Flora, and 
“Two Lyons after the antique Lyons 
in Italy, finished neat & bronzed with 
copper.” 

In 1774, when the furniture belonging 
to Colonel Fairfax at Belvoir was dis- 
posed of at public sale, Washington 
showed characteristic taste and discrim- 
ination in what he bought to supplement 
the appointments of Mount Vernon. On 
numerous other occasions he displayed 
a like interest in the furnishing and 
decoration of his home as entries in his 
diary and passages from letters prove. 
One of them is too characteristic and 
illuminating to omit quoting. It is from 
a letter of instructions to his secretary, 
Tobias Lear, who was in Philadelphia 
negotiating for the lease of Robert Mor- 
ris's house, in Market street near Fifth, 
as an Executive Mansion just prior to 
the removal of the Federal Capital from 
New York to Philadelphia. Anent fix- 
ing the figure of rental, the letter con- 
tains the ensuing passage :— 

“but let us for a moment suppose that 
the rooms (the new ones I mean) were 
to be hung with tapestry, or a very rich 
and costly paper, neither of which would 
suit my present furniture; that costly 
ornaments for the bow windows, extrav- 
agant chimney pieces and the like were 
to be provided;” .. . 

Continuing, he says :— 

“Mr. and Mrs. Morris have insisted 
upon leaving the two large looking glass- 
es which are in their best rooms because 
they have no place, they say, proper to 
remove them to, and because they are 
unwilling to hazard the taking of them 
down. You will, therefore, let them 
have instead the choice of mine; the 
large one I purchased of the French 
minister they do not incline to take, but 
will be glad of some of the others. They 
will also leave a large glass lamp in the 
entry or hall, and will take one or more 
of my glass lamps in lieu of it . . . Mrs. 
Morris has a’ mangle (I think it is 
called) for ironing clothes, which, as it 
is fixed in the place where it is com- 
monly used, she proposes to leave, and 
take mine. To this I have no objection, 
provided mine is equally good and con- 
venient; but if I should obtain any ad- 
vantages, besides that of its being up and 
ready for use, I am not inclined to re- 
ceive it. . By means of the bow 
windows the back rooms will become 
the largest, and of course will receive 
the furniture of the largest dining and 
drawing rooms, and in that case, though 
there are no closets in them, there are 

(Continued on page 68) 
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1-2 Underground systems for lawns 
3 Overhead system for vegetable gardens 
4 Overhead system for Flower gardens 
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“Rain-Making” 


Modernized § 


You can have rain where you 
want it, when you want it, today. 
Beautiful lawns and productive 
gardens of vegetables and flowers 
are assured with 


Cornell 


Systems of Irrigation 


For economy, simplicity and efficiency 
Cornell Overhead and Underground 
‘Systems, equipped with the patented, 
adjustable Rain Cloud Nozzles attain 
the maximum. Inexpensive in cost of 
water, labor and time. Installed at any 
time without injury to lawn or garden. 
Can be applied to any area, including 
portable sprinkling apparatus. 


Illustrated Booklet Free. 


W. G. Cornell Company 


Plumbing - Heating - Lighting 
Union Square - New York City 
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FISKE TENNIS COURT 
ENCLOSURES 


Fiske enclosures and back 
stops will immeasurably im- 
prove the appearance and the 
playing qualities of your tennis 
courts. 


Built with hexagonal mesh 
wire, supported by pipe up- 
rights and with pipe top rails 
and supporting braces. Neatly 
and strongly put together. 
Mesh reinforced between the 
posts by horizontal rows of 
heavy wires. Every part gal- 
vanized by hot spelter process 


and hence rust-proof. The wire 
comes right to the ground 
line, and mesh is too small to 
allow a fast ball to drive 
through. Used on club and 
private courts everywhere. 


In standard heights of 8 and 
10 ft., higher if desired. Plans 
and blue-prints with full erect- 
ing instructions furnished with 
every installation. Or we will 
do this work for you and as- 
sume complete responsibility. 


Write for catalogue. 


J. W. FISKE IRON WORKS 
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some in the steward’s room, directly op- 
posite, which are not inconvenient. 
There is a small room adjoining. the 
kitchen, that might, if it is not essential 
for other purposes, be appropriated for 
the Sevres china, and other things of 
that sort, which are not in common use. 

I approve, at least till inconveni- 
ence or danger shall appear, of the large 
table ornaments remaining on the side- 
board, and of the pagodas standing in 
the smallest drawing room. Had I de- 
livered my sentiments from here re- 
specting this fixture, that is the apart- 
ment I should have named for it. 
Whether the green, which you have, or 
a new yellow curtain, should be appro- 
priated to the staircase above the hall, 
may depend on your getting an exact 
match, in colour and so forth, of the lat- 
ter. For the sake of appearances one 


would not, in instances oi this kind, re- 
gard a small additional expense.” 

In other letters, written at various 
times, there is the same precision of de- 
tail regarding the proper way to pack 
porcelain, glass and other breakables and 
“such indications of taste as show that 
Washington perfectly understood the 
proprieties of an effective arrangement 
of furniture, and was careful that 
his own home should, in this re- 
spect at least, appear to the best advan- 
tage.” 

While it is pleasing to think of Wash- 
ington in the foregoing capacities, be 
cause so doing makes him more human 
and real to us, it is also worth remem- 
bering that the most exalted personag: 
of his day and generation had the ir 
clination and found the time to mak: 
his dwelling truly his home 


A Rare Old Plant—the Ivy Green 


(Continued from page 51) 


Turning now from the true English 
other climbers popularly 
classed as ivies, we find two which are 
especially entitled to consideration be- 
cause of their hardiness, adaptability 
and generally attractive appearance. 

The first of these is Boston ivy, the 
im pelopsis Veitchi of most dealers’ cata- 


species to 


logs Botanically speaking, Partheno- 
cissus tricuspidata is its correct title, 
while in the vernacular it is also known 


as Japanese ivy and ampelopsis. This 
is one of the best hardy climbers for out- 
door situations such as I mentioned in 
connection with Hedera helix. It clings 
closely to its supporting surface, cover- 
ing it with a dense mat of foliage whose 
deep, fresh green changes in autumn to 
bright crimson and yellow. While per- 
fectly hardy, it does not hold its leaves 
through the winter 

The other hardy climber is also a 
Parthenocissus; in this case the varietal 
name is quingquefolia. Whether you pre- 
fer this appellation or the nurseryman’s 
more usual one of Ampelopsis quinque- 
folia makes no difference in the desir- 
ability of the vine, nor changes its com- 
mon American titles of Virginia creeper, 
woodbine or American ivy. 

It has always seemed to me that in 
this plant we approach as near as may 
be to the ideal informal hardy climber 
of the woody type. Note that I specify 
“informal,” there is something 
about Virginia creeper which fits it espe- 
cially for climbing over stone walls, 
boulders, tree trunks and other natural- 
istic features rather than the more arti- 


because 


ficial and formal situation afforded by 
the average stone-or brick house. Per- 
sonally, I should never use Virginia 
creeper on any house walls except those 
of strictly informal, cosy homes of the 
cottage type. This is merely an indi- 
vidual feeling, however, and is not in 
tended as a dictum for others 
sarily to follow. 

The leaves of the woodbine are deeply 
cut and somewhat resemble those of our 
obnoxious poison ivy, except that they 
have five points instead of three. Like 
the poison ivy, too, they turn a glorious 
crimson in the fall, glowing with a pe- 
culiar rich warmth against their back- 
ground of gray rocks or hazy distanc: 
It is perhaps needless to add that the 
vine is entirely harmless, its leaves, stems 
and fruit being alike free from all noxi- 
ous qualities. 

In conclusion, I am tempted to add 
one more woody-stemmed climber to the 
list, though it can scarcely be referred 
to as an ivy. This is the common wild 
bitter-sweet (Solanum dulcamara), a 
vine of the fields and woodland borders, 
ideal for transplanting to the home 
grounds. Do not try to make it climb 
the house walls, or anything like that. 
But if you have an old stone fence or 
rock pile, a tree stump to be masked 
rather than removed, a rugged slope 
where formal landscaping would be be- 
yond consideration, try bitter-sweet. It 
will repay you a thousand-fold, with its 
red and orange berries in fall and win- 
ter and its homely charm throughout 
the year. 


neces- 


The Fabrics to Combine in Decoration 


(Continued from page 54) 


under-curtain. Taffeta, that wonderfully 
accommodating material, used for edging, 
cushions and lampshades, well earns the 
credit due it and amply justifies the 
expense. There is a splendid variety of 
silk, softer than a taffeta and less likely 
to crack, and as heavy in texture, which 
combines harmoniously with any of the 
less elaborate schemes. Curtains edged 
with a little block fringe repeating the 
colors of the cretonne would give a 
quiet distinction to a room. Out of 
doors we are getting rather riotous with 
our color combinations, but inside, 
while we have gotten away from somber- 
ness, we find ourselves practising a much 
more selective restraint, seeing the wis- 
dom of putting color in small telling spots. 

A combination to be avoided is a linen 
of large, striking design and a damask, 
unless it be that the damask is a small 
all-over repeat used in the same way 
that one would use a plain fabric or an 
inconspicuous stripe. Damask and linen 
do not combine well unless this precau- 


tion is used, or a velvet employed as a 
medium, a go-between. 

Only the decorator who makes a study 
of texture combination can avoid these 
pitfalls. Here are the rules: A heavy, 
a medium and a light weight fabric 
combine well if they have something in 
common, usually the stuff of the weave, 
the tissue. Rich velvet, shimmery satin 
and gossamery chiffon can be mixed, 
or loosely woven cretonne and soft taf- 
feta and thin scrim. 

In choosing fabrics to combine in a 
room one should be guided by the same 
principles with which a hostess chooses 
her dinner guests: they must be either 
alike or related by common interests. or 
they must contrast. Dinner conve sa- 
tion begins to sparkle when these com- 
binations get together. And in much 
the same fashion a room takes on dis- 
tinction and character when the fabrics 
assembled in it are either closely related 
or contrasted. The middle path in al- 
most every instance, is dangerous. 
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Codlumter Mantels 


FOR THE COLONIAL HOUSE 


10 You ever Relax 
m Care and Corry? 


Thank you, I did. And, to the human mind, 
there is no greater relaxation than to go out 
into the open air and God’s good sunshine and 


learn to know the flowers of the garden 
and the fields. 


We grow Roses. It is life to us because we know 
it and love it; it is business to us because by it we live. 
We are thankful that our new catalogue will bring 
joy to thousands and just plain relaxation to others. 
It is going to tell you, by word and picture, of the 
new wonders of the Rose world. It is going to tell you 
the Roses which we call “Good Roses”. It is going to 
tell you of a concern whose mission it is to keep alive 
in the hearts of men and women the love of the beau- 
tiful. Will YOU That book of 


flowers will come by mail for a post card, 


relax from care? 


Cromwell Gardens 
A.N. Pierson, Inc. 


Cromwell, Conn. 


Selection can be made from an exceptionally choice col- 

lection of 28 designs of this type, including those of Samuel 

McIntire and other prominent woodcarvers of that period. 
APPROPRIATE FIREPLACE ACCESSORIES 


Copies of interesting pieces 


ARTHUR TODHUNTER, 101 Park Avenue, NEW YORK 


Box 14 

















FTOWNSENDS TRIPLEX 


The Greatest Grass-Cutter on Earth 
Cuts a Swath 86 Inches Wide 


Gladiolli 


Don’t worry about the proper pronun- 
ciation—call them “Glads,” and there 
will be no question in your mind as to 
their being rightly named. 


Plant them in May; hoe them a little during the 
summer. When they bloom, the wide range of color 
and form will delight the most fastidious taste 
Some, the children properly call ““Butterfly.’’ Some 
have the delicacy and indescribable coloring of the 
opal or the Iris. Some are gorgeously brilliant 
most are gay, and some that are demure and modest 
are still beautiful. 


=a SEND'S TR 


Our modest oy carefully describes by color 
chart methods 150 of the choicest varieties found 
either in y oa» a or Europe including many rare 
and unus sual varieties that are obtainable from 
us only. 





TRY THE FOLLOWING COLLECTION 








8 Ee eee ere ey eee ee 50 cts. each 

Antoinette ........ ~witetaws gaekgheeedhaae 45 “ ° M . 

ii. detest ee eee 2s ( Floats over the uneven ground as a ship rides the waves. 
Bertrex pf 20° « One mower may be climbing a knoll, the second skimming 
| ER ieaidabbobieanase sepaasiet =i: aa a level and the third paring a hollow. 

Des G08. Fieve 66. IN Drawn by one horse, and any three ordinary horse- 
Emile Aubrun ............ ha ales eee operated by one man, the drawn mowers with three 
EE Pes eee a TRIPLEX MOWER will mow horses and three men. (We 
ae oe ene e eee eee eee ee neee yo im, > ae more lawn in a day than the guarantee this.) 

e de , Pre rrrrrreeerrioreirrile, best motor mower ever made " 
Cais aw hbk wie Gs 44 0d we ee ss, « , we Does not smash the grass to 
Schwaben ..... ev pnba ds tees secseve semen pare a paiaen. and.at a fraction oth and plaster it in the mud 
Primutiows Hybrids a +8 de ° , in springtime, nor crush out 

eck Se ee Drawn by one horse, and its life between hot rollers and 
o .84 operated by one man, it will hard, hot ground in summer, 
Price complete—$5.00 mow more lawn in a day than’ as does the motor mower. 


The catalog which is free for the asking describes fully, Peonies, 
flowers as well as all vegetables. 


THE WING SEED COMPANY 


Box 1527 


Iris, Dahlias and other 


Mechanicsburg, Ohio 











The Public is warned not to purchase mowers infringing 
the Townsend Patent No. /,209,519, Dec. 19th, 1916 


Send for catalog illustrating all types of Townsend Lawn Mowers 


17 CENTRAL AVENUE 


S. P. TOWNSEND & CO., Grance, N. 3. 
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Mary Stuart 
Day Bed 


$115.00 





The Two-in-One 


utility of the Daybed- -A living room couch or davenport during 
the day, a comfortable bed at night—has won for it an extraordi- 
nary popularity, especially in the large cities where space is at a 
premium. The possession of a Daybed gives you an extra guest- 
room or sleeping-room whenever you require it. It also solves 
the problem of furnishing a bedroom whic h must serve also as a 
reception room, study room, den, or play room. Hitherto, how- 
ever, the Daybed has been limited in its serviceability to that of a 
single bed The Stickley Extension Daybed (entirely original 
and different any other) is convertible into a full-size 
double-bed, as rigid and as fully equipped (with spring and 
mattress) as any regular bedstead. There is no clumsy mech- 
anism :—a single pull with one hand, and the simple adjustment 
of the level of the mattress,——and the day couch becomes a com- 
plete comfortable bed that will please the most exacting guest. 

The Stickley Extension Daybed is made in a wide range of designs, 
Crafteman, Colonial, and period, and in various pleasing finishes. “he 
style shown here is only one of the many which your dealer has on dis- 
play or can obtain for you No matter which style you choose, and 
regardiess of the price, every Stickley Daybed embodies the superb crafts- 
manship, heirloom permanence, and glowing Chromewald finish which 
have made the name of Stickley a magie word with lovers of good furni- 
ture. Send for illustrated folder,--and when in New York call at our 
Showrooms 


SSOCIATED 
Ph, STCKLEY As (CABLNETMAKERS 
Offices and Showrooms: 
6 EAST 39th ST. (Near Fifth Ave.), 
NEW YORK 


from 











Hewitt 


1 few lovely old bottles are 
table 


in white. The candlesticks are 


pictures unmistakably so 


Mrs. Emott 


House & Garden 





still available for the dressing 
These are a deep carrot color with a design etched 


Victorian and the little oval 
Buel, decorator 


Getting the Good Out of the Victorian 


(Continued from page 34) 


typical of the room. It 
was of a piece with the deep green 
‘flock’ wall-paper, and the tea urn and 
the rocking chairs with their antimacas- 
sars and the harmonium in 
with a Chinese papier maché tea caddy 
on top of it, even with the carpet, cer- 


pattern was 


rosewood, 


tainly the most curious parlour carpet 
that ever was. Aa es 

One of the loveliest houses in New 
York, a Washington Square edifice of 
dignified bearing was. once interiorly 


something very like this. The efforts of 


a clever decorator have transformed it 
to the thing of beauty it now is. Four 
of its rooms are here illustrated. The 


tent-shaped ceilings, the wall niches, the 


wide arch doorways, the blinds, and the 
marble mantel are all characteristic of 
the time. They were allowed to remain, 
the color tone was keyed up, however, 
ind the effect of light, delicate tints was 
instantaneous. 

Only some of the best of the old fur- 
niture was used, and the new additions 
carefully chosen with an eye to comfort, 
dignity and beauty. In every room, as 
you see, infinite care was expended to 
make a well-balanced and inviting set- 
ting with plenty of open spaces. The 
fireside groups are an invitation to rest, 
repose and conversation—an art which 
we must believe was still practised in 
the 19th Century. 


Your Country House Living Room 


(Continued from page 21) 


orange silk glass curtains and plain blu 
material on some of the chairs and soft 
gray green cushions. Taupe rug. Ac- 
cents of mauve glass lamp with black 
decorated lacquer lamp-shades 

Cream colored-panelled walls. Water- 
melon colored chintz at the windows 
with blue and purple colored flowers in 
it Black carpet. ‘lain blue linen 
bound in purple on some of the chairs 
Walnut chairs and tables. Cream color 
lamps with watermelon colored shades, 
blue lines 

Soft gray two-toned wallpaper. Chinese 
blue linen at the windows and on one 
piece of furniture. Yellow Chinese rug. 
Blue linen bound in yellow, slip covers. 
Small bits of black lacquered furniture 
Powder blue lamps, pale yellow silk 
shades 

Gray-green background. Gray-green 
two-toned silk at the windows. Cream 
colored silk glass curtains. Dark plum 
colored and black striped stuff on 
Mignonette green chairs. Blue and 


purple damack on other chairs. Dull 
gold mirror and picture frames, orchid 
colored shades, China blue vase, flanked 
by two brilliant yellow ones on the 
mantel. 

Green background chintz with purple 
and blue flowers in it. Mauve taffeta 
curtains bound in mignonette green and 
gray background. Furniture painted 
gray with lines of mignonette green. 
Blue lamps with painted parchment 
shades. Very deep cream colored walls 

Linen colored chintz with delicate 
tracery brown design in it. Salmon pink 
taffeta curtains and salmon pink cush- 
ions. Putty colored carpet. Dark shiny 
brown satin slip covers on some of the 


furniture. Salmon color shades on ala- 
baster lamps. 
Frilled dimity curtains. English 


chintz with gay rose and morning glories 
Plain rose linen on some of the chairs, 
and the chintz on some of the chairs 
Plain simple mahogany furniture. Dull 
blue rug. 


Home Grown Melons of Quality Plus 


(Continued from page 42) 


of feeding is anything but advisable, un- 
less really necessary; but if the hills 
were not properly prepared you can with 
perseverance convert a crop of mediocre 
melons into fair quality fruit in this way. 
Diluted cow manure is preferred and 
should be applied twice a week, follow- 
ing it with clear water. 
When the melons are 


about three- 


quarters grown they should have small 
boards or flower pots placed under them 
to raise them somewhat above the foli- 
age. This allows them to ripen evenly, 
and also makes them more noticeable at 
ripening time. When working around the 
plants care should always be taken not 
to step on any of the shoots, as they are 
(Continued on page 72) 
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Stanley Garage Door Holder 
No 1774 





DEN T let garage doors 
smash your auto! 





i Just as you are driving your car out of 

the garage, a sudden wind may slam the 
heavy door crashing against your car, smashing a lamp 
or bending a fender. Protect your machine by equip- 
ping each of your garage doors with a 


Stanley Garage Door Holder 


This is an arm of steel that automatically locks the door open, 


- eae i a lentes 4 | F o 4 insuring absolute safety for the car going in or out. A pull 
am : ; on the release chain permits the door to be closed. 
As Youthouliisliaets dal | |) ee ee Daa’ | 
finish— ) The Stanley Garage Door Holder is a form of automobile 
gant in Bi Gs : —— ert insurance you can't afford to be without! 
> wey, : ‘ be ’ y : : The doors in the picture are hung on Stanley Garage Hinges 
attractive and beautiful in them- | No. 1457; 24 inch at top and bottom, 10 inch at center. These 
selves. If finished with Pitcairn a | hinges are fitted with ball bearing washers. They close the 


Aged Varnish, they will be proof 4 door easily, quietly and weathertight. The latch is Stanley 

; . mt 4 Garage Latch No. 1264, the bolt, Stanley Garage Cremone 
Bolt, No. 1052. All these articles are illustrated and described 
in the Stanley Garage Hardware booklet. 





Write for Stanley Garage Hardware booklet H-4 
Stanley Garage Hardware is sold by the leading hardware 
dealers everywher¢ 


ee ee 7 
5 ah ; Caer * 


Acie. Sie Satu 





Works 





New York Chicago 
100 Lafayette Street 73 East Lake Street 


New Britain, Conn., U.S. A. 


Manufacturers of wrought bronze and wrought steel hinges and butts of all kinds, 
including Stanley ball bearing butts. Also Pulls, Brackets, Chest Handles, Peerless 
Sterm Sash Hangers and Fasteners; Screen Window and Blind Trimmings 
Furniture Hardware; Twinrold Box Strapping, and Cold Rolled Stripped Steel 
Stanley Garage Hardware is adaptable for factory and mill use. 
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a Fistch' Galleries Fo es 


HARRIETdeR.CUTTING 


G EAST 37Tu STREET 


| int | 
STUDIOS OF EAUTIFUL paintings | 
INTERIOR by early masters can 
DECORATION be purchased at very mod- 


erate prices when merit is 
| desired, rather than a great 


name. 
HAND MADE RUGS 
TO HARMONIZE WwiTe 


holographs and descriptions sent on 
ALL. COLOR SCHEMES 


reques! 


CRETONNES 707 Fifth Avenue, at 55th Street 


| 
| NEW YORK . 
| By THOMAS SULLY | 








LINENS FILET NETS 
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a.) 
The Nation’s Need 


Home Grown Melons of Quality Plus 


(Continued from page 70) 


easily injured. In some cases’ boards sorts which I have already mentioned. 
with blocks on either end are used to  _There is just as much importance in 





Bigger and Better Crops 


are assured by planting hedgerows and windbreaks to 
protect from winds and cold your vegetable garden and 
field crops. Evergreen trees sheltering your buildings 
will save fuel and keep your animals warmer, saving 


We Need Relaxation 


teed 
and happy occupation in these strenuous days. 
trees for pleasure 


Plant 
enrich your joy in life by making 
your home grounds more beautiful, harmonious and 
restful. Only a small expenditure for trees is necessary. 


Start a Little Tree Garden 


Buy little trees now—plant them out for borders and 
edging for your vegetable garden, also in rows like 
vegetables and flowers. Employ the Little Tree Garden 
idea and set the trees out without additional labor ; they 
will require practically no care; they will add beauty 
and charm to your vegetable plot and flower garden; 
ind they will be increasing in size and value all the 
time. /t's real economy and pleasure to do so. 


With a Little Tree Garden on Your Place 
‘It Is Always Planting Season’’ 
With You 


How many times while walking about your estate 
have you thought “.\ little blue spruce would ‘brighten 
up’ this corner” or “A few shade trees right here would 
be just the place to swing a hammock this hot day,” or 
“| wish that objectionable view on my neighbor's prop- 
erty was screened from sight,” or “A mass planting of 
Japanese Barberry with its bright red berries would be 
cheerful in the fall and early winter,” etc.? With a 
Little Tree Garden you can carry out these small plant- 
ings with your own stock when the spirit moves. 








Sample Bargain “Little Tree Garden” Combination | 
35 Plants for $12.00 | 


This collection comprises seven of our most desirable species 
of sizes and quantities given below All American-Born and 
American-Grown 


Silver (Cencolor) Fir 
Biue (Colorado) Spruce 
Douglas Spruce (Fir) 

Red (Norway) Pine 
Arborvitae (White Cedar) 
Japanese Barberry 

Sugar (Rock) Maple 


to 1% feet tall 
to 1% feet tall 
to 1% feet tall 
to 1% feet tall 
to 1% feet tall 
to 1) feet tall 
to 6 feet tall 


ee ee eee 
Be he ee ee ee 


9S Plants for only $12.00 


This high-quality stock has been twice-transplanted and root- | 
pruned. rices include packing and delivery to the transpor- | 
tation company at Framingham, Mass. | 


2 of these combinations 70 plants—for $20.00 
10 of these combinations 350 plants—for 90.00 
; 


—_ ———— —— ——$— a — 

















Send for catalog today. Ihustrated and instructive listing twenty 
million trees for ornament, shade and forest planting. 


Write for specific information. 


Give your conditions and object of planting. We will advise 
the proper planting materials and how to have complete success. 


Little Cree Farms (Near Boston) 


NURSERIES OF 
American Forestry Company 
Division K-2, 15 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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step on, thus preventing injury to the 
plants. 

Melons leave the vine when ripe, so 
it is a simple task to pick them. Most 
beginners make the mistake of pulling 
the melons before they are ripe. You 
cannot go wrong if you will wait until 
the fruit leaves the vine voluntarily. 


As to Varieties 

There is considerable difference in the 
size and the color of the flesh and skin 
of the varieties of melons. Some are 
smooth and others netted; but the im- 
portant thing is flavor. It is in this 
essential that we find the greatest dif- 
ferences. Emerald Gem is the peer of 
all melons when well grown, with its 
deep salmon flesh, dark green skin and 
wonderful flavor. Paul Rose and Bur- 
ruls Gem are also good salmon fleshed 
varieties. In green fleshed varieties a 
good strain -of Rocky Ford is unques- 
tionably, the best. Long Island Beauty 
or Hackensack may appeal to those who 
like a large melon, I think most people 
prefer melons that can be served in 
halves rather than slices, and the ten- 
dency is therefore to grow the smaller 


a strain of melons as there is in a strain 
of chickens or anything else of selective 
breeding. You can improve your melons 
wonderfully by selecting your own strain, 
after you have determined the variety 
that comes nearest to meeting your 
standards. Save the seed each year from 
the earliest, best formed and most high- 
ly flavored melon that ripens. By this 
process you will get better melons with 
a shorter growing season. I have carried 
the same strain for fourteen years with 
no deterioration in constitution and a 
big improvement in quality. The aver- 
age gain in maturity by selection was 
fifteen days in fourteen years. 

The three most important factors in 
the production of high grade melons, in 
the order of their importance, are: the 
texture and fertility of the soil the plants 
grow in; the quality of the strain; and 
the date of sowing. If melons are planted 
early enough so that they start to ma- 
ture before the middle of August when 
the nights get quite cool, your crop is 
assured. If they do not start to ripen 
before this the chances are they will be 
a disappointment; that is why frames 
are a necessity rather than a luxury. 


Building the Garden 


(Continued from page 31) 


of plants or “hill” is treated as an in- 
dividual unit, Familiar examples of 
vegetables grown by this system are 
melons, cucumbers, sweet corn and pole 
beans. 

I referred above to plants grown from 
seed, and later set out. For the very 
early garden and the very late garden 
there are many advantages in getting 
the plants partly grown before they go 
into the garden. By doing this we can 
make the vegetable season longer at both 
ends, and also be more certain of getting 
results. Plants to be set out may be 
grown either in drills, rows or hills, ac- 
cording to their general characteristics 
and requirements. But to give the best 
results, they should be handled in just 
the right way. 

Most of the vegetables that are put in 
in drills, the majority of which are root 
crops, do not require a great deal of 
space between the rows. Usually, there- 
fore, no particular preparation of the 
soil, in addition to that which I have al- 
ready described, is needed. If the soil 
is rather poor, on account of not having 
been properly manured and _ fertilized, 
however, it will pay to take the trouble 
to mark out each row, open up a small 
furrow, and distribute ground bone 
along the bottom—one small handful will 
do for 10’ to 20° of row. Then cover 
this over and mark out a drill of suffici- 
ent depth for the seed which is to be 
planted 

Rows are more often given some spe- 
cial preparation before planting the 
seed. Frequently the fertilizer is so ap- 
plied that it will be under the individual 
plants; that is, the furrows are marked 
out for the rows and then “cross 
marked” where the seeds are to be sown 
or the plants set, and the fertilizer ap- 
plied at these points. It is easier and, 
in most cases, very much better, to dis- 
tribute the fertilizer evenly for the whole 
length of the row rather than to make 
any attempt to get it under the indi- 
vidual plants. The amount to be ap- 
plied will vary, of course, with the gen- 
eral condition of the garden, the vege- 
table to be planted, and the quality of 
fertilizer to be used. Sometimes as 
much as a small handful for each plant 
is applied, but much more frequently 
this quantity will do for three or four 
plants. By far the best plan is to de- 
pend upon a thorough manuring and 
fertilizing of the garden before planting 
to carry the crop through the season. 


The use of a small amount of some 
suitable fertilizer, rich in nitrogen, dis- 
tributed along the row or near where 
each plant is to be, is for the specific 
purpose of giving the plant a strong 
start and thus enabling it to develop a 
big root system and go foraging for the 
plant food in the soil as early as possible. 

Hills, which are usually several feet 
apart each way, are ordinarily fertilized 
or enriched as units. The proper method 
of preparation for such things as vine 
crops, pole beans, etc., is to dig out the 
soil for a space of 18” to 24” square, 
and several inches deep. With the soil, 
in the bottom of this hole, incorporate 
two or three forkfuls of well rotted ma- 
nure. Replace the removed soil to with- 
in 1” or so of the surface, mixing with 
it two or three handfuls of animal fer- 
tilizer rich in nitrogen. Cover the top 
with fine, fresh soil, level with the sur- 
face (not built up in a mound), and it 
is ready for planting the seed. 

Planting in very wet soil is often 
risky, but sometimes it can hardly be 
avoided. Under this condition, it may 
be advisable to ridge up the soil several 
inches high where a row of plants is to 
be set out or planted from seed. Hills, 
in such soil as this, may be elevated a 
few inches above the general level; but 
they should be broad and flat so that the 
rain will not run off of them. As a 
general rule, however, it is both easier 
and better to have ‘your-garden so thor- 
oughly drained that this method will not 
be required. 


Putting in the Seed 


I have dwelt at length upon the 
details for planting because they are. 
after all, the biggest part of the work 
and the part which cannot be learned 
from the popular planting table. When 
to sow, how deep to plant, how much 
seed to use for 100° of row—all these 
things you can get from a dozen sources, 
if you do not already know them. But 
there are some little wrinkles about actu- 
ally putting the seed into the soil which 
the beginner is likely to learn only from 
experience. 

First of all, then, there are three 
things to consider in planting. (1) 
Time; (2) Size of seed and condition 
of soil; (3) Method of planting. 

As to the first, the dates given in 
your planting table are, of course, ap- 
proximate. They may vary two or three 

(Continued on page 74) 
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Dunham Radiator Traps. 
called “The Guardian of the 
coal by preventing any of 
getting every last bit of heat 


Many precious pounds of fuel are 
wasted daily in homes, apartments and 
industrial plants by half-heated, hammer 
ing radiators and leaking air valves. This 
fuel waste takes place at the outlet side 
of the radiator and is caused by impris- 
oned air and water. The Dunham Radi- 
ator Trap is stationed right at this 
point. It automatically frees the radiator 
of air and water and keeps in the heat 
It keeps radiators continually hot all 
over—assuring a constant, even flow of 
genial, healthful heat. 





Homes, apartments and industrial plants 
everywhere are saving coal and getting 
more heat by Dunhamizing their heating 
equipments. In many cases coal-wasting 
heating systems can be converted into 
coal-saving sys- 


tems simply by 
the installation of 
Dunham Radiator 
Traps. The fuel 


saved the first 





You can make it last longer 


This device has been aptly 


Coal Pile” because it saves 
it from being wasted—by 
out of the coal. 


winter often more than pays for the cost 
of the installation. 


How about your heating system? Are 
you getting all the heat out of the coal 
you burn? You are not if radiators are 
ynly half-heated—if they are constantly 
hammering and pounding—if air valves 
are spurting water. These things are 
wasting valuable coal that can be saved 
by The Dunham Radiator Trap. 


Talk with some responsible heating con- 
tractor about your heating equipment. 
Find out if you are wasting coal. Ask 
him how your present heating system can 
be Dunhamized. Or write us telling about 
your heating troubles. Our Engineering 
Department will give your letter careful 
attention and will advise you (with- 

out obligating 
you in the least) 
how you can cut 
down fuel bills 
and get more 


UNH SERVICE heat. 


Save Yourself This Experience! 


Is your coal nearly gone? 
, and get more heat if your radiators are equipped with 
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What makes 
this Lavatory different? 


O pedestal!” 
hold it up?” 

Two heavy metal brackets, anchored to the 
wall, and concealed under “jackets” 
china or solid porcelain. 

That this arrangement means easier, 
bathroom cleaning—an appreciable 
time and labor—goes without saying. 

“How about durability?” 

The durability of Mott solid porcelain or vitreous 
china may be taken for granted. In fact, the passing 
years have a way of dealing kindly with all Mott bath- 
room equipment. 

Send 4c postage for our 138-page “‘Bath- 


room Book,"’ showing 22 model bath- 
rooms, with prices for individual fixtures. 


Everything we sell, we make 


THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS 






you say. “Then what does 


of vitreous 
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Sav ing in 
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A Group of Gladioli 
Makes a “‘Glad’’ Garden 


There is a charm about Gladioli not found in other 
flowers. The long spikes of slowly unfolding blooms 
are a never-failing delight. 

This “Garden Collection” of 33 choice varieties 
affords an excellent opportunity to have a “Glad” 
garden this year. 
America. 





There is only one U-Bar greenhouse, and that 
is the greenhouse built with U-Bars. Others 
may look like it, but that is the only way they 
are like it. 







oe) 


Lavender-pink 

Augusta. White; blue anthers. 

Faust. Deep velvety crimson. 
Nezinscott. Bright scarlet 

Shawnee. Dark maroon. 

Sunrise. New striking canary-yellow. 


33 Bulbs Postpaid $2 


My 1918 Gladiolus catalogue shows many varieties in nat 
ural colors and tells more about the “Glad” flowers. Send 
for a copy—it is free. 


JELLE ROOS, Box L, Milton, Mass. 


- 








Send for catalog. Or send for us. Or both. 


CANS 


U-BAR GREENHOUSES 
PIERSON U-BAR CO. 
























































Grow Your Own Vegetables 

There is greater need this year 
than ever to help increase the food 
supply. 

Plant and cultivate a garden, 
and thus do your share. You'll cut 
down living expenses, too. 

You save time, labor, money, 
and get bigger and better crops by 
using 


Planet Jr. 


Garden Implements 


Vo. 25 Planet Jr Combined Hill and Drill Seeder 
Double and Single Wheel Hoe, Cultivator and Plow 
ows all garden seeds from smallest up to peas and 


beans, in hills or in drills, rolls down and marks next 
row at one passage, and enables you to cultivate up 
to two acres a day all through the season \ double 
and single wheel hoe in one Straddles ers ps tall 20 
inches high, then works between them. Steel frame 
and 14 inch steel wheels. A splendid combination for 
the family garden, onion grower, or large gardener 


Vo. 17 Planet Jr is the highest type of single-wheel 
It is a hand machine whose light, durable 
construction enabl aman, woman ofr boy to do the 
cultivation in a garden in the easiest, quickest and 
best way We make 24 styles various prices 


New 72-page Catalog, free! 


illustrates Planet Jrs in action and describes over 

» tools, including Seeders, Wheel Hoes, Horse Hoes, 
Harrows, Orchard, Beet and Pivot-wheel Riding 
(Cultivators Hh rete r it today! 


SL ALLEN & CO Box 1110K Philadelphia 


hoe mace 
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weeks in either direction. I have planted 
onions on the twenty-ninth of March 
one year, and gone fishing through 18” 
of rotten ice on April first of the year 
following. There are a few things which 
it is an advantage to plant just as soon 
us the ground can be worked—that is, 
as soon as it is dried out sufficiently to 
be spaded and raked without being 


lumpy and sticky. These are smooth 
peas, radishes, early turnips and kohl- 
rabi. The balance of the hardy vege- 


tables, including the root crops, cabbage 
and lettuce plants, should follow after 
a few days to a couple of weeks, ac- 
cording to weather conditions—as a gen- 
eral rule, when the plum and peach 
trees are coming into bloom. Potatoes, 
cauliflower, the hardier varieties of sweet 
corn such as Golden Bantam, and wrin- 
kled peas may be put in at a third plant- 
ing a week or two later. The tender 
vegetables—beans, corn, etc.—when the 
apple trees are in bloom. 

As to size of seed and condition of 
soil, general groups can be considered 
as follows 

Cover small seed (carrots, lettuce, 
kohlirabi, leak, onions and _ turnips) 
about '4” deep. Parsley and celery, 
which are still smaller, and are slow to 
germinate, should be barely covered from 
sight, and, to assist germination, should 
be soaked for several hours in lukewarm 
water before planting. 

Cover medium sized seed (beets, pars- 
nips, cucumbers, salsify, spinach, swiss 
chard) about 1%” deep. 

Cover large seeds (beans, corn, pump- 
kin, squash and so forth) 1” to 2” deep. 

These covering depths, however, are 
not arbitrary; they depend upon the 
condition of the soil as well as upon the 
size of the seed When planting early 
in spring, in soil that is saturated with 
moisture and still quite cold, plant shal- 
lower and cover to a less depth than 
specified above. When planting in late 
spring and midsummer, when the soil is 
dry and hot on the surface and more cool 
and moist deeper down, the depth may 
be increased or even doubled, provided 
the soil is kept loose and fine on the 
surface. This both conserves the mois- 
ture in the soil and makes it possible for 
the sprouting seeds to push up easily 
through it 

\s to the method of planting—in 
drills, rows or hills—that also is indi- 
cated in the ordinary planting table 
with perhaps the following exception 

Many things, such as cucumbers, 
melons and sweet corn, which usually 


have been planted in hills, are being 
planted more and more in rows. This 
has advantages where the wheel hoe in- 
stead of the hand hoe is used for doing 
most of the cultivating. It is, how- 
ever, a little more difficult to give the 
plants adequate protection from beetles 
and bugs during the early stages of 
growth, if frames are used to afford the 
protection. On the other hand, it is 
possible to spray more thoroughly than 
when the plants are growing in hills, and 
consequently are much more crowded 
than if spaced evenly along the row. 
The seed in either drills or rows should 
be sown several times as thick as the 
plants will stand after thinning, as indi- 
cated by the planting table. Here again, 
conditions must be taken into considera- 
tion, for the percentage of germination 
will be much lower in the early spring, 
when the ground is cold, than in May 
and June, and the seed accordingly must 
be sown thicker in order to be sure of 
a full stand in the row. 

Preparation for the setting out of 
plants should, as a general thing, in- 
clude the use of a little fertilizer as a 
starter where each plant is to be set. 
The handiest way of applying this in a 
small garden, where there are likely to 
be but one or two rows of each kind of 
plant, is to mark off the rows and cross- 
mark where the plants are to be set; 
then take the hoe (a heart-shaped one 
is the best for this purpose), and go 
along and make a good-sized hole at 
each mark. Half a handful of fertilizer 
can be dropped into each hole and then 
thoroughly mixed with the soil before 
filling the hole up, and marking it so 
that the exact spot can be found again 
when setting the plants. This extra 
loosening of the soil to the depth of 
several inches just where the plant is to 
be set will make the work of setting out 
the plant so much less that the extra 
time taken for applying the fertilizer 
will be largely made up in the time saved 
in setting the plants. 

The “starter” fertilizer, to which I 
have referred several times in this ar- 
ticle, is best made up of about equal 
parts of fine ground bone, tankage, and 
dried blood or cottonseed meal. This 
will give much better results than ordi- 
nary commercial fertilizer, and it is very 
much safer to use. With ordinary care 
there will be no risk of injury to the 
roots of the plants, as is often the case 
in using ordinary ready mixed commer- 
cial fertilizer in the hill or row. Buy the 
ingredients ‘separately. 
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pruning—to get the finest blooms—they 
should be cut back to three to five buds 
to a branch, and about half of the previ- 
ous season's ranches removed alto- 
gether. The hybrid teas, and the teas, 
may be left with from one and a half 
times to twice as many buds as the 
hybrid perpetuals; but here again the 
weakest growing plants should be cut 
back the most. The teas and hybrid 
teas should not be pruned until two or 
three weeks after the hybrid perpetuals, 
as they are much more tender, and it is 
difficult to distinguish the dead wood 
until after the buds start. 

The second rule of rose pruning is 
always to cut above an outside bud. 
The reasons for this are that the top 
bud is the one which pushes out first 
and makes the strongest growth after 
pruning; it is desirable to keep the plant 
as open as possible, to admit sunlight 
and air: and as the outside buds grow 
away from the center of the plant, the 
latter is kept in an open form. 

The climbing roses are for the most 
part of the class that blooms on last 


year’s wood; therefore they should not 
be pruned until just after they flower. 
But it is often advantageous to remove 
the several years’ old growth down to the 
ground, or to the main stem, to encour- 
age vigorous new growth; overcrowding 
means unsightly plants, weaker foliage 
and poorer flowers. 

Almost with the passing of the last 
snowbank the first shrubs, such as the 
forsythia, begin to come into bloom. 
Common sense would indicate that these 
should not be pruned until they are 
through flowering, as it is obvious that 
to do so would sacrifice just that much 
of the year’s bloom. But all the shrubs 
which bloom in summer or fall, such 
as the hardy hydrangeas, althea, buddleia, 
calycanthus, hibiscus, spirea Anthony 
Waterer, etc., flowering on new wood 
which will be produced between now 
and blooming time, should be pruned 
now. 

Most shrubs do not require very severe 
pruning. They should be kept in good 
shape, and the very old wood occasion- 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Northern Grown English Walnuts 


“Northern 
Grown” means 
specially bred to 


Some Saving Sense on Heating | 


Being Some Facts on 
Steam and Water Heating Compared With 
Kelsey Health Heat 





HE Kelsey is 

a direct heat- 

ing heat; 

which feature by 

itself, is a great 
economy. 

By direct heat- 
ing, we mean that 
the direct heat, 
directly from the Kelsey 
Warm Air Generator, down 
in the cellar, directly heats 
your rooms. 

To say it another way; 
the burning coal does not 
first have to heat up a vol- 
ume of water, or convert it 
into steam, before it starts 
flowing through pipes to 
separate heaters or radiators 
in each room. 

But even then such heats 
do not actually begin to heat 


its heat by con- 
verting heat from 
one form to an- 
other. 

It is practically 
as direct and as 
quick in results as 
is the heat from a 
camp fire, that you 


| hold your hand over. 


The difference is, that in- 
stead of so much escaping 
unused into the air in every 
direction, it is all caught, 
sent to a gathering dome and 
then distributed in large vol- 
umes, at high speed, to any 
or all your rooms. 

But that isn’t all—the 
warmed air it sends is fresh 
air. Air full of tonic oxygen. 
Air automatically mixed 
with just the right healthful 


FRANQUETTE 


severe changes 
of’ climate and 
low tempera- 
tures, strong, 
vigorous, husky 
young trees, able 
to offer unyield- 
ing resistance to 
severest weather. 


They are the sort worth having. 


FAIRPORT 








Look at this record of The Thompson Orchard, near Rochester, 228 trees on 
five acres, the largest commercial bearin 
in one season 260 bushels Walnuts, 32 I 
pound. Wholesale $2,080. 


below zero. 


This orchard has been in be 
with absolutely no winter-killing—with occasional temperatures 20 degrees 


orchard in the East, producing 
- to the bushel, sold at 25c per 
aring many years, 








Home production is inadequate to suppl 
is a safe and sound investment for YOU. 


and profitable mar- 
ket for all now you 
can produce. 


; the Home Market. 
There is a wide-open, quick, 


This 





















































P until the numerous separate ; OUR DEPENDABLE 
heaters all over the house | #™ount of moisture. TREES and PLANTS 
| are first heated. You at once Further than that it is GUARANTEED 
, : are to 
see what a decided loss there | leakless, noiseless and dust- GROW 
must be in all that “heating | less. Send for Saving Sense Knowing what to 
up”, before you actually get | Booklet. plant contributes largely 
any heat. | Make us prove our coal “Mapaloe™ (on bY dae 
The Kelsey loses none of | saving claims. trated catalogue in mag 
azine form) solves the 
New York Chica - problem 
103-K Park Avenue HF. ELS E: 217-K West Lake Street MAYETTE Sent free on request THOMSON 
Detroit Boston é Established 1866) GLENWOOD NURSERY 
Space 95-K Builders’ Exch. 405-K Post Office Sq. Bldg. GLEN BROS | (Establishe ) 
ee ee 2 ey AMC. 1941 Main St., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
237 James St., Syracuse, N. Y. ® 
' 

Lawn Beauty | 
| . ; 
| With Economy and 
| . 

Conservation of Labor 

HE lawn beautiful must.be 
- 66 ° 99 cut often and well — and 
a 10 us un er s today hand mowing is not 
equal to this task where the 
The Wonderful New Races with Wavy or Ruffled Petals. lawn area is greater than two 
New Class acres, unless labor out of all 
New Types reasonable proportion is em- 
New Colors ployed. 
No other strains are HERE is, however, one solution, one lawn-cutting mower © 
near so. beautiful and that solves the labor problem and at the same time assures j) 
your collection can not a perfect lawn at the minimum of expense. That mower is the ) 
} be up to date without fa 
them. Send for our 1918 ULLER & OHNSON . 
Free catalog of 52 pages i 
with many beautiful il- MOTOR LA WN MOWER oa i ets 
1 o , 7 yhne ~ut- st paut y carec or estates, park t 
lustrations. It_ describes The Fuller & Johneon combines, lange cut- mast beautifully, cared for tt inkine 
nearly 300 varieties (all In one day’s time one man can perfectly Fuller & Johnson Motor Lawn Mower. This 
f : eat d 4 | cut five acres of lawn. He can eut it 80 machine is fast replacing hand mowers, 
of our own pro uction ). perfectly that no after-trimming with a horse mowers and the heavier types of mo- ia 
Eighty-three extra grand hand mower around trees, shrubs or drive- tor mowers. It should replace them on 4 
ies Tago Se > off d f ways will be necessary. Where you find the your lawn. is 
new ones now offered for Let us sive you, the full facts, Let us send you our book : 
s . . , oe .’ You owe your : 
= he Bg Tigges ~~ to —4 pocketbook to investigate the Fuller & Johnson. ry 
0 aina 4 ¢ s. ay 
contains the most com- MANUFACTURERS DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 4 
plete cultural notes and 486 Fullerton Building St. Louis, Mo. ; 
valuable information on ' 
gladiolus, including how 
to grow Giant or prize 
: winning blooms, and how 
: to have them flowering 
: throughout the entire 
: summer and fall, until 
freezing weather sets in. 
It is time to plant now. 
Address the gqriginator of 
the Ruffled Gladiolus. 
A. E. Kunderd 
: Box 2 Goshen, Indiana 
7 








De YOUR family and guests 
enjoy the freshness of white 
radiant rooms? 


Do you feel the satisfaction that 
comes from knowing that your 
home is imaculately fresh and 
beautiful? 


If your woodwork and furniture are 
to look right and wear right, they 
must be enamel. 


But ordinary enamel will not do. 
For perfect whiteness and per- 
manency, you must use Enamolin. 


Indoors — Enamolin is practically 
indestructible, Outdoors — it wears 


for years. 

It will not peel, chip or crack. 
Wash it like china. Soap or 
sapolio merely renew its freshness. 
As for economy—Enamolin costs 
less to use. Long after 

paint or enamel is worn and 


renews fresh white- 
ness stil delights the ol 


NAMLAC FLOOR FINIS FINISH will make your 
floors handsome and them so, It is 


a clear varnish which protects hard- 
90 floors. 


Of course, Namlac Floor Finish is “ water. 
proof, mar-proof and scratch proof.” 


EMIL CALMAN ge CO. 


WOWilliam St NewYork 


KSTARLISHAD IN Igo 


Is Your Home Cheerful? 
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illy cut out of the centers to avoid over 
rowding. We may put it down as a 


however, “the less pruning the 
bette especially where shrubs are 
planted in a mixed border. Individual 


specimens may need a littl more looking 
ifter to keep them in symmetrical shape. 


Using Lime and Starting Seedlings 

The first requirement of most soils, to 
enable them to produce bigger crops, is 
lime Ol course you have seen this 
statement before—but have you used the 
lime yet? Perhaps you have had the 
opinion, which many people seem to 
hold, that its application is a compli- 
cated matter, and quite expensive. On 
the contrary, by using ground raw lime- 


stone, which is the best form for most 
conditions. it is easier and safer to 
ipply than any commercial fertilizer 
You can put it on just before planting 

ithout any danger of injury to most 


vegzetabDies, Dut, of course, the longer it 
is on before planting, the more good it 
ill be to the first crop that follows. 
Chere is a new fertilizer material on the 

irket called barium phosphate which 
is claimed to combine the good qualities 
of in ind acid phosphate, besides sup- 
plying sulphur which is one of the sevVv- 
eral plant foods—like nitrogen, phos- 
phoric acid and potash—which we have 
ot heard so much about 

One of the biggest garden helps, and 
me of the best ways of helping to con- 
serve the very short supply of seeds, is 
to start plants for transplanting late 
iv seed border. No frames are neces- 
sary ithough if one has them avail- 
ible the seed may be sown still earlier. 
\ warm, sheltered spot, however, where 
the soil can be made rich and fine and 
is thoroughly drained, and protected 
from dripping eaves above, will give 
plants ten days or two weeks earlier, 
even without any glass, than they could 
be had by planting directly in the flower 


rom page 74) 


or vegetable garden. The main factor 
in getting good plants by this method 
is to give them plenty of room while 
growing; and in the case of most flowers, 
where a stocky, well branched plant is 
desirable, to pinch out the top wher 
the seedling is well started. 

If you have vegetable plants, and bed- 
ding plants for the flower beds, coming 
along in the greenhouse now, they must 
be watched carefully. It is well to get 
the larger plants out into the framés 
as rapidly as possible; they will not 
grow so fast there, but their growth will 
be much stronger and. hardier The 
result will be that when they are set in 
the open they will forge ahead of the 
much larger plants that have been kept 
in the greenhouse until time for setting 
out of doors. But whether inside or out, 
great care must be taken from now on 
never to let the flats or pots dry out 
as they will do very quickly if neglected 
for a day, under glass, in sunny weather. 
Make it an absolute rule to water just 
as regularly as conditions will allow 
even if you occasionally have to let some 
new work outside wait in order to do 
it. Regularity in this matter is of the 
greatest importance; going from one ex 
treme to the other is very bad for the 
plants, even if they are not stunted out 
right by drying out. 


Planting New Stock 


Before you have absolutely closed you: 
planting plans for the spring, don’t for- 
get that this is your last chance for 
putting in trees or deciduous shrubs for 
another six months—and that means for 
practically a whole year, as they will not 
make much growth if set out in the fall. 
Shrubs and trees offer not only beauty 
and comfort for the members of your 
household, but make the most rapidly 
appreciating small investment, in the 
actual value of the place, that you could 
possibly make. 





A Small Concrete Garden Pool 


NEW indeed are the gardens where 
some sort of water feature is impos- 
sible. Even on an almost literally 

“two by four” plot one can, with a little 
ingenuity, arrange for a pool large enough 
for a few water plants, perhaps two or 
three water lily bulbs, or a surrounding 
cluster of iris, cardinal flowers or feath- 
ery grasses. More than one such pool 
of a yard in width has been made to add 
in no small measure to the garden pleas- 
ure of its owne! 

In its simplest form, the garden pool 
is merely an excavation of suitable size, 
lined with concrete to prevent leakage, 
ind fitted with inlet and outlet pipes for 
the water. Whether the effect shall be 
formal or informal depends equally upon 
the lines of the original structure and the 
manner in which the planting around it 
is carried out 

First, then, you will need the excava- 
tion. This may be circular, if you wish, 
or square or rectangular. The latter 
shapes will be somewhat easier of con- 
struction, because it will be simpler to 
fit them with the board forms into which 
the concrete must be poured. When the 
earth has been dug out to the desired 
depth and width, put in the water sup- 
ply pipe, which should connect with the 
regular house system and open into the 
center of the proposed pool. If you wish 
some sort of fountain effect, put an el- 
bow in the pipe at the center of the 
pool, extending upward so that, when 
a nozzle has been fitted on, it will come 
to or slightly above the permanent level 


of the water. If the piping is intended 
merely as a source of water supply, 
without any attempt at a fountain or 
spray, this elbow extension need be only 
long enough to reach an inch or so 
above the concrete bottom of the pool, 
with the soil for plants added. 

Mixing the concrete is not a difficult 
matter. Take a few boards as a mixing 
floor, and on them spread a layer of clean 
sand and then a layer of dry cement, in 
the proportion of two parts of cement 
to five of sand. Mix the two thorough- 
ly with a shovel or hoe. Then add nine 
parts of broken stone, old bricks or 
gravel, mix again dry, and then knead 
the whole thing thoroughly, using just 
enough water to make the different in- 
gredients adhere so that when the con- 
crete is tamped down there will be a 
little water standing on the surface 

The floor of the pool should be laid 
first. Put the concrete in from 2” to 6” 
thick, depending on the size of the area. 
Then set in the board forms for the 
sides, so that there will be a space be- 
tween them and the earth which, when 
filled with concrete, will form the walls 
of the pool. The outlet pipe must of 
course be put in at this stage. Place it 
at the height at which you wish tb 
water to stand permanently, and se¢ 
that it has some definite place into 
which to drain—either an underground 
pipe or a little stream trickling away 
through the garden. The board forms 
are removed when the concrete has har- 
dened thoroughly 
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ini . * Do your floors, furniture 

fs rn Brighten Up for i tpatiey and woodwork show the 


wear and tear of a hard winter’s use? Then brighten them 
up and make them look as fresh and shining as tho’ they | 
were brand new, with 


; Butcher’ s Boston Polishes }; 


First in the Field—and Still the First | 








Butcher’s Liquid | 
Polish is used for 
frequent light  pol- ’ 
ishing. Butcher’s | 
No. 3 Reviver is 

adapted for renovat- 

ing floors subject ' 
to hard usage or frequently i 
washed; also for filling LL 
close-grained woods before | 


Butcher’s Boston 
Polishes will not 
scratch or deface the 
finest wood, do not 
grow brittle, and are 
not soft or sticky. 
You can depend upon 
them to protect and beautify 
the surfaces they cover. 

Butcher’s Boston Polish is 
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unequalled for finishing using Butcher's Boston H) 
floors and woodwork. Polish. I 
) 
H THE BUTCHER POLISH COMPANY, Boston, Mass. ih 
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|| BETTER 


BETTER 5007 LESS COST 


with the patented, twin-connection 


WADSWORTH 2ks"ocs 


GAS LOGS 
Easy to install. Guaranteed. 
Write for circular and price. 


THE — - ADELSON - apa co: 
2250 Euclid Ave: CLEVELAND, 0. 


CYPRESS 


For Best Lumber Insist on 
Real ‘‘Tide-Water’’ Cypress 
Look for this on aad A 
every board— 


- Tease Maes Ree US Por Orne 


Accept no Cypress without this mark. 














HODGSON Bird Houses | 


The little touches of artistry about your 
grounds count considerably in making 
‘= your surroundings pleasant. 


You cannot add a more appropriate feature 
than a Hodgson Bird House. These houses are 
exceptional in their conception—built to harmo- 
nize with the architecture of your home. Con- 
structed of red cedar and carefully painted. 
Hodgson Houses are made strong, durable and 
vermin-proof. 

Write for a Hodgson Bird House Catalog, right 
now. And be sure to mail your request today. 


aN AS Suet Box . ‘ . 95c each—$9.00 per dozen 
| “ 4 3 Bungalow. 24"' x 28''— 6 rooms—$12.00 
} 
} 
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Old Homestead 16''x18''—10 rcoms— 12.00 





Colonial . . 16''x24''—28rocoms— 25.00 
Dutch Colonial 18''x36'"'—32rooms— 30.00 —. 
3% TreeBoxes . $1.25 eachor$10.00perdozen ~ 


E. F. HODGSON CO. 
Room 226, 116 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
6 East 39th Street, New York City 
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| Homestead 








Colonial 






























Making the home safe 
with Yale— 


Your home will be a better, safer place in 
which to live when it can show the trade-mark 
“Yale” on the locks and builders’ 
that protect it. 


On the front door, right through to the 
back—-and on every door in between; on the 
doors of your garage and general outbuild- 
ings ; on chests and trunks and closets—every 
place where a real lock is needed there is a 
lock bearing the trade-mark “Yale” to fit that 
need. 

If you want real security, real protection, proven 
safety, be sure you see that trade-mark “Yale.” It” 
is the visible guarantee of quality and performance 
—as much a part of every Yale product as its design 
and material and superior mechanism. 


hardware 
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Make your home safe with Yale products 


SEE the trade-mark “‘Yale’’ on Night Latches, 
Door Closers, Padlocks, Builders’ Hardware, 
Cabinet and Trunk Locks, and Chain Blocks. 


Yale Products fer sale by hardware dealers 
The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 
9 E. 40th St., New York 
Chicago Office: 77 E. Lake Street 


Canadian Yale & Towne, ltd, 
t. Catharines, Ont. 
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Beautify and Protect Your Grounds | 


This picture shows the simplicity, sturdiness and good 
appearance of the Excelsior Rust Proof Fence. Gives 
protection to the lawn, shrubbery, flowers, etc., yet per- 


mits whe ee view from any point. 
eaeese FENCE 
is made of heavy wires, dip-galvanized AFTER making. Wires 


DS 4 Oh“ Oe 52 4 07 3} 2D 
are held firmly at 


every intersection 
by our patented 





steel clamps. The 
heavy coating of 
ure zinc makes 
he whole fence 


rust proof and ex- 
ceedingly long 
wearing. 
Ask your hardware 
=, about Excelsior 
é Preat Flower Bed 
Guards, rellis Arches, 
Tree Guards, etc. 


Catalog C on request 


WRIGHT WIRE C 





WORCESTER 
MASS. 
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GUARANTEED SUNFAST 
DRAPERIES ¢* UPHOLSTERIES 


the 
may 


that 
room 


you realize 
charm of | 


D* 


be completely marred by the 
wrong draperies? 


Review your windows crit- 
ically. The hangings should 
be of fabrics softly toned, 
falling gracefully in continu- 
ous folds. And they should 
be permanently sunfast fabrics 
so that they will not fade, 
streak, or get bedraggled. 

The beautiful OrINOKA 
GUARANTEED SUNFAS1 

Our GUARANTER; These wood: 


changes from exposure to th 
authorized to replace them 


ORINOKA MILLS, 


are guaranteed absolutely fadeless. 
sunlight or from washing, the merchant is hereby 
utth new rood s ” 


] Jept. Cs 


FABRICS last. They stand the 
tests of the strongest sun, the 
chance “raining-in,” and the 
most frequent tubbings with- 
out the slightest change of 
color. Every color is absolutely 
guaranteed not to fade. 


Insist upon the name 
OrINOKA—the genuine sun- 
fast. Guarantee tag attached 
to every bolt. Write for our 
booklet, “Draping the 
Home,” and name of your 
nearest dealer. 


If color 
refund the purchase price. 


(‘larendon 


Building, New York 














AGNES FORTER WRIGHT 


IN TERE? se 
PKCORATOR 


414 MADISON AVENUE 
New Youre 
No SERVICE CBMARGOER, 


SAMPLES MUMBMITTED, 
New SU™s=™MEaR Fun 
NISSINGS 
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& Garden 


Collecting Couches, Settees and Sofas 


(Continued from page 26) 


headpiece appears to have 
iry, but no doubt 


been station- 


comfort soon sug- 


gested the later movable headpiece, a 
device more popular with the English 
than with the Continental day bed or 
couch makers, in so far as I have been 
ible to observe 

In height the best day beds were 
slightly lower than chair seats. The 
Jacobean pieces have the characteristic 
carved or turned legs. Undoubtedly 


many of these couches found their way 
to the Colonies during the early period 
of American history. Captain William 
(1653) had inventoried such a 
couch, and a cane bottomed one be- 
longed to the Bulkelys and is 
the Antiquarian Society, 
achusetts. 


lings 


now in 
Concord, Mass- 
John Cotton (1652) was an- 


other early Colonial couch owner, and 
one might call attention to many others 
who made mention of such household 


objects in their carefully drawn inven- 
tories now preserved to us by the various 
intiquarian throughout the 
country 


societies 


William and Mary and Queen Anne 
William and Mary 
period (1688-1702) conformed to the 
simple: that succeeded the Ja- 
cobean carved furniture. Not only were 
the rarer woods employed in their manu- 
facture, but as the had 
to be necessity 
cottage as well as in the 


The couches of the 


lorms 


couch come 
in the 


mansion, the 


looked upon as a 


more ordinary woods were utilized also 
Many of these couches were exported 
to the American Colonies which, in their 


and otherwise 
Upholstered couches now 
more commonly into use 
than the earlier couches which were de- 
signed to be fitted with cushioned seats 
During the period of Queen Anne 
(1702-1714) the houses of the rich were, 
as a rule, beset by ultra-decorative fash- 
and in them luxury was expressed 
in much of the furniture as well as in 
other furnishings. However, such de- 
lightful specimens of the walnut furni- 
ture of the period, simple, elegant and 
truly beautiful in line exist that we may 
rest assured that good taste was enjoyed 
in the homes of the middle 
Couches of this period will, therefore, 
be found to reflect the extremes. 
The cabriole leg, the leading 
icteristic of Queen Anne furniture 


turn, copied their forms 


idopted them. 
began to come 


ions 


classes 


char 


soon 


made its appearance in the couch sup- 
port. The word cabriole, which was 
adopted from the French cabriole, or 
goat-leap, was chosen to suggest the 
form of the support which was thought 
to resemble the leg of an animal in the 
act of leaping. 

Upholstery became even more popular 
than ever as enormous quantities of silks 
and velvets were being produced during 
Anne’s reign. Chintzes and printed cot- 
tons, too, were in demand for couch 
covers. Lacquered couches and mar- 
queterie couches were also in vogue dur- 
ing this reign, but few of these appear 
to have survived, and such as have are 
treasured accordingly. 

About 1720—two years after Anne's 
death—mahogany came into general use 
in furniture making. Cabinet-makers 
lost no time in employing this wood in 
the making of couches. Seven years 
after this, Thomas Chippendale and his 
father were established in London. In 
1749, Chippendale opened his Conduit 
Street shop in the Longacre section 
Here he worked until his removal to St 
Martin’s Lane. A year after, in 1754, 
he brought out his famous book, “The 
Gentleman and Cabinet-Maker’s Di- 
rector.” 


The Master Makers 

The couches were being supplanted to 
a great extent by the sofa during the 
time of the Georges in which Chippen- 
dale lived, but such couches 
show the various Chippendale lines. 
The Brothers Adam (1672-1792), fol- 
lowing their taste for Italian things, and 
designing for lighter woods and forms, 
gave more attention to the couch perhaps 
than Chippendale had done. Unlike the 
Chippendale couches, the Adam couches 
were without the end support. George 
Hepplewhite, who died in 1786, gave to 
English furniture a well defined style 
The first edition of his “The Cabinet 
Maker and Upholsterer’s Guide” was 
published by his widow, Alice Hepple- 
white, in 1788. Hepplewhite, as had the 
Brothers Adam, came strongly under the 
influence of the classic. Hepplewhite 
couches employ an end such as that 
which upholstered sofas had suggested 
Also the Hepplewhite couches received 
inspiration from the French furniture 
of the time. In his book Hepplewhite 

(Continued on page 80) 
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settee of 

mahog- 

1775 - 80 

Courtesy Metro- 

politan Museum 
of Art 


{dam 
carved 
any 


1 Chippendale double 
chair-back « settee of 
the period of 1735-50 


. % The breadth of the 
; chairs was exaggerated 
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to produce the desired 

proportions Courte sy 

of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art 
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Beauty Utility 
Durability 


—these are the character- 
istics that sum up the 
reasons for the increasing 
popularity of 


KOHLER 
WARE 


Always of one quality— 
the highest 


The appearance of your batly 
room and kitchen will be 
greatly enhanced bytheinstall- 
ation of the celebrated plumb- 
ing ware made by KOHLER 
OF KOHLER. The easy 
cleaning qualities of KOHLER 
WARE will reduce your 
household labor. 


KOHLER WARE is lasting 
and will remain a permanent 
credit to your home. 


When you are selecting plumb- 
ing fixtures, look for our per- 
manent trade-mark, the name 
KOHLER in the enamel. It is 
our guarantee of quality. 

If you are building or remodeling, 
write for a copy of our descriptive 


book “KOHLER OF KOHLER.” 
Address Dept. F4. 


KOHLER CO. 


Founded 1873 


Kohler, Wis. 
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House a Herbert P. "Lees, Hollis Gardens, N Y. Aymar Bmbury Il, Architect 


TH most of us th: matter of building 

a home is an important matter. Very 
likely we shall only build once. We want to be 
sure that we are going to build right. 


The majority of homes in this country continue to be 
built of wood—hbecause it is the most economical ma- 
terial. For a given sum, wood will build a more attrac- 
tive, convenient and roomy house, without in the least 
sacrificing comfort. 


And a well-built wood house, in which woods have been 
selected with regard for their proper uses, makes as dur- 
able and weatherproof a home as can be built of any 
material. 


WHITE PINE 


An architect, carpenter or lumber dealer will tell you that for 
the outer covering of a house—exposed to rain and snow, heat 
and cold, sun and wind—no other wood is so durable and holds 
its place so well, without warping, splitting, opening at the 
joints, or decaying, as White Pine. 


“White Pine in Home-Building” is beautifully illustrated and full of 
valuable information and suggestions on home-building. Send today 
for this booklet—free to all prospective home-builders. 
“The Helen Speer Book“of Children’s White Pine Toys and Furniture” 

a fascinating children’s plan book, from which a child may build 
its own toys and toy furniture. Prepared by Helen Speer, the toy 























Durability is a large part of 
these beautiful Wall Cover- 
ings— 
FAB-RIK-O-NA 
Interwovens 

Durable, because they withstand 
the various shocks of the furniture 
and the children’s actions. Dur- 
able, because they are fast-to- 
light. Their beauty lives as long 
as the fabric. 

For these reasons, they are ex- 
ceedingly economical. They out- 
last paper, irrespective of its qual- 
ity, many times over. 

In order to judge for yourself of 
their various good qualities, 

WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES 
Your decorator can tell you all about them. 


H. B. WIGGIN’S SONS CO. 
497 Arch Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 

















expert. If there are children in your home, sent free on request. 
If you are interested in Garages, ask also for our Garage Booklet 
Address Wuite Pine Bureau, 
1419 MercHants Bank Burtpine, Str. Paut, Minn, 
Representing 
The Northern Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association of Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin and Michigan, 
and The Associated White 
Pine Manufacturers of Idaho 
THIS 


of Garden Furniture 
stained, weathered, 
gray or green, de- 
livered by express for 
$55.00 within 300 
mile radius of Bever- 
ly. Painted white or 
green, $60.00. Add 
75 cents for each ad- 
ditional 100 miles. 


Garden Seats, Garden Houses, Summer Houses, 
Pergolas, Rose Arbors, Gates, Fences, Treillage, 
Screens for sun parlors and verandas, Bird 
Baths. Sundials, Vases, and other accessories. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


NORTH SHORE FERNERIES 
HALE STREET BEVERLY, MASS. 


CHARMING SET 











































CElaar: 
LINEN RUGS 








The KLEARFLAX 


Colors / 


Everywhere you hear the owners 
of charming homes discussing them 
with all the enthusiasm of having 
discovered something new and 
different. And they are! 


Kuearrtax Linen Ruas are the 


only rugs in the world made of 


American grown flax——the only 
floor coverings made of the fabric 
which combines traditional 
strength and durability with a per- 
fect affinity for color. 

Deep, rich, solid tonesand delicate, dainty 
shades are the heritage of KLearFriax 


Linen Rucs—no less than a wealth of 


aristocratic traditions. 


Laying the broad expanse of a single shade 
over the whole floor, they help you to 
build exquisite color schemes, 


Thick and heavy, they are rugs sturdy 
enough for any room in the house. Glo- 
riously colored, they are rugs for any home 
where color harmony 
valued. 


in decoration is 


At better class furniture and 
department stores everywhere, 


e 
Wou cp you like an expert’s advice on 
room decoration? Then send for ‘*The 
Rug and the Color Scheme.’’ This 36 
page book shows you in full color a num- 
ber of scenes and tells you how you may 
vary the schemes, Italso explains clearly 
Write 


it’s free. 


and simply how to plan any room, 
to our Duluth office for it- 


You can get Klearflax Linen Rugs in 
Taupe, Black, Blue, Greens, Grays, 
Browns, and Rose, in these sizes and at 
these prices : 


27 x $4in. . $4.50 6x oft. . $24.00 
30 xG6oin.. §.60 S8x10ff. . 35.60 
36 x 72ina. 8.00 gxi2zft. . 48.00 
44 x 7% ft. . 15.00 12x15 ft. . 80,00 


¢4.00 per square yard in stock widths, 
any length. (Prices somewhat higher in 
far West and South), 


KLEARFLAX LINEN RUG CO. 
DULUTH, MINNESOTA 
New York Office 212 Fifth Avenue 





For (olor Harmony and Long Wear 
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THATCH MODET 


to 


ake « 
tiful, 


$1,610 f. o. b oklyn POCONO MODEL, $575 f. o. b 


Brooklyn 


Enjoy a “BOSSERT” Summer! 


6 Bains summer, give yourself and family a change 


not only 


location, but in mode of living. Get close 
! 
nature 


Pick out a delightful spot on the shore of 


yr in the depths of the woods, put up one of the beau- 
cozy, inexpensive 


Bossert Bungalows 


ind enjoy the fun and indepen veniently taken down, enabling you 
dence of outdoor life without any) to change the location of your bun- 
of its discomforts. You will save galow as your fancy dictates. Sim- 
money, too, by saving the war ple and complete instructions for 
time costs of living at summer issembling are furnished. 

resorts. And you'll own a perma Bossert Bungalows are sturdy 
nent summer home that will kee and substantial, and offer remark 
a worth-while amount of mone’ able value. Their prices are much 


vears to core 


and easily pul up and just as con- 





1 your pocket every summer for lower than the cost would be were 


you to attempt to duplicate them in 
the old-fashioned, expensive hand- 
labor 


Bossert Bungalows are qui kly 


way 

















CALIFORNIA MODEL 














$350 f. o. b. Brooklyn 


COLONIAL 


MODEL, $600 f. o. b. Brooklyn 
All details of Bossert construction are fully covered by U. S. patents 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, Inc., 1306 Grand St., B’klyn, N. Y. 
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Dreer’s 


Famous 
American 


Asters 


Asters are 
now the leading 
late Summer 
ani Autumn 
flower both for 
cutting and for 
efectt in the 
garden, and 
every flower 
lover should 
make @& gener 
ow planting 

We offer 
ae 646(over§ sixty 
kinds and colors, all 
in America and of 
highest quality 

fe eapecially recommend 
our collection of Sis Pamous 
American varietion contain 
ing « liberal packet each of 
Peerless Pink, Crimean 
King, Crego’s Olant Pink 
Crege’s Giant White Rose 
King and Vielet King. Price 
for any of the sorte 15 ets 
per pecket, or the 
wilection for 65 cts 
paid 

Por complete 
ami cultural notes on above 
as well as «4 vaat aro r 
information on Flowers 
bee of all kinds. Vewetable 

i Grease Beets, send for 


DREER'S GARDEN BOOK FOR 1918 
TS Pages, ihustrated. 


Free on application if 
mention thie meager 


HENRY A. DREER 
TH-TI6 Chestnut Street, 
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A Hepplewhite 


tion from his book 





“Confidante,” 








a page illustra- 
of furniture designs 


Collecting Couches, Settees and Sofas 


(Continued 


gives late XXXII, “Two designs 
of couches or what the French call Péché 
Vortel.” It has not been my good for- 
tune to come across a Sheraton couch, 
in the strict sense of the word, though I 
presume such were made by Thomas 
Sheraton (1750-1806) His “Cabinet 
maker and Upholsterer’s Drawing Book” 
first appeared in 1791; but it concerned 
itself with settees and sofas instead of 
dwelling particularly on true couch de- 
signs 

The couches of the 
Louis XIV (1643-1715), Louis XV 
(1715-1774), Louis XVI (1774-1793), 
and of the Empire (1793-1830)—all fol- 
low the well known lines of these Louis 


on 


French periods— 


Quatorze, Louis Quinze, Louis Seize 
and Empire styles, and it will not be 
necessary here to go into detail con- 
cerning them. The English and Ameri- 
can cabinet-makers of the years 1793 
to 1830 adapted French Empire styles 
and as a result produced furniture 


which we may designate asEnglish Em- 
pire American Empire, the 


or as case 
may be. 
Settees see cath 


The settee of the 
Jacobean period was 
a development of the 


from 





page 78) 
cobean settees 
of walnut. 
The William and Mary period settees 
found the double chair back in favor, 
and comfortable indeed were these set- 
tees, may of them being provided with 
squab cushions in addition to their up- 


are, for the greater part, 


holstered seats, backs and ends. The 
William and Mary settees were some- 
what shorter than the generously long 


settees of the Jacobean period. 

Queen Anne settees were designed 
with straight backs, these backs doing 
away with the double hoop backs of the 
settees of the reign that preceded Anne 
These backs were considerably lower, 
and as with the couches, the cabriole 
leg formed a distinctive characteristic 
In the Queen Anne settees of a later 
time the double back without upholstery 
came in again. The seats of these set- 
tees were covered, but cushions were de- 
pended upon for occasional use at the 
back. 

Chippendale’s settees followed 
lines of his designs for chairs. His win- 
dow seats did likewise. Colonel Went- 

worth’s “Chinese 

- Settee” of the Chip- 

pendale style is now 
in the Ladd House 
at Portsmouth, New 


the 


agg 








double chair or love : Hampshire. 

seat. It followed the * Very elegant in- 
general style of the 5S deed were the settees 
period in legs and ‘ and window seats of 
stretchers. The back the Brothers Adam. 
was generally uphol- Both coincided in 
stered. It was not lines with Adam 
in general use until chairs. The win- 
walnut had come to Y dow seats, though 
supersede oak, For —aoe J so often following 
this reason the Ja- SARE SO PRD co (Cont. on page 82) 


Early 
chair, made 
hickory. Me 


Two more designs for 


Chippendale’s master % 


ae Pe 


Scroll end mahogany 


American 


Museum 





courting 
of maple and 
tropolitan 





couches from Thomas 
ork on furniture design 


tt. Mae lilly + 


FO DET 7 AIS. 


couch of the Ameri- 


can Empire pe riod. From the Ward Collection 
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Here’s a Sure Way " ' " 
: : Eloy 
to Insure Results 2 2 == SE EEOIAPE .... 
2 2 SEEDS 
from the Seeds :. a FOR BETTER GARDENS 
ge { 
You Plant . * 
Many “war gardens” failed a F b 
last year simply because most a a or our 
people just put some seeds in . W ( : d 
the ground. and said, “There, a. - ag ar araen 
darn you, grow! U it: H | Pp CBee « 5 heceiaiaill 
eal aaa tae ant: Seba se Traco—Triave = Ae in Seedtape and the beautiful 
have proper attention— above ll a akro catalog A tag we an to 
things, they must have abundant and Ss M d B tt V t bl ave a profitable ar Garden. 
correct watering. — ion ore an etter ege a es Pakro Seedtape is the scientific 
The Skinner System of Irrigation rs : a av of planting. The seeds are 
does this watering. Its fine, gentle spray e aw Way ¢ planting. 1€ seeds are 
is like heaven's own rains. The only PI or nning Ss ummer | evenly and accurately spaced in 
work it ~~ oe is turning it on and i | a thin paper tape. And a whole 
t t ° ° . . 
7 i cm ie all thee senmeiel a “ROW more vegetables, aids in the anaes of 7 h in the . row 1s planted at a time, resulting 
commercial growers and private estate | bigger vegetables and poop snag Lown Peng Botach ad — in straight rows of evenly spaced 
peerage ttm LD cers Bae Ene =. better vegetables by | andquality. wig plants. Thinning out is prac 
, Ra ss P $s. . rer — . - so re ‘ = 
Insure your 1918 garden = ccs using NITRACO in your gar- gprs gr 0 finely —— It is tically eliminated. 
, Aes _ ¢ » > 2 simple and pleasant to use t is so 
starter, send $18.75 for 50 foot Sec- e den from now on. Sow it in hishiy iaeeiamanall chet ane fee ones Pakro loose seeds are the same 
i? ene able Garden Sprinkling Bs the drills when you plant, and ing $6, are ample to fertilize the av : Quality Seeds that are in the tape 
ee eee | cover with a thin layer of soil | erase garden and lawn, covering ap ' 
, , aa hn = proximately 8,000 to 12,000 square 
Write for booklet. before sowing the seed. Cul- | [2 ; 
Ti Shi | tivate NITRACO into the NITRACO is the only garden ferti The Quantity Package 
H ( ° } sround when the plants are in lizer that is sold on a strict money- ° 
he nner rrigation Py bl pam F A ta on. vee- back basis. It is unconditionally guar- of Quality Seeds 
231 Water Street TROY, OHIO ore wegen oo » VERE” | anteed to give satisfactory results. | 
| tables are being formed and Send for our Handbook of Helpful A Pak ‘ her Pi 
| require an abundance of | Hints on Fertilizing A Pakro garden, either Pakro 
| available plant food. which Please feel free to submit to us any | Seedtape or Pakro Loose Seeds, 
KINNER | | | availa pi P ™ Horticultural or Fertilizing problem is a successful garden. Your 
Be NITRACO provides. You can | you have in mind. Our Mr. Bunyard, dealer | 118 tie f Pak 
STEM a be absolutely sure that where a eonien lover and om _—"} ex ., a d hay , ce ae ) a akro 
or IRRIGATION ; . T ° > 2 pert of many years standing, will give eeedtape and seeds. raer your 
“A | | — Mc N Lie" ) the | it his personal attention seeds today. 
crease returns will more than NITRACO analyzes: 4% Ammonia, 
s pay for the investment. | 8% Available Phosphoric Acid; 2% And you should have a copy of the beau 
- NITRACO contains the vital foods Potash _— ae bbw pes ee one 
that all vegetables and flowers need, in | rom actual photographs and reproducec 
just the right proportion | NITRACO PRICES in actual colors. It shows how a million 
Plant, Hoe, Spray } NITRACO supplies Nitrogen in both sco Bb. bes $6.00 garden owners saved time and work and 
chemical and organic form, which gives ee eaten 4.50 money last season in planting their gar- 
Three short words that form the recipe extra vigor to stem and leaf growth, ™ - ton... 3.50 dens. It describes the Pakro, the easy 
for garden success. It’s of little use to and will deepen the color and give | picenan prepaid w gra way, of planting. Write for your copy 
plant and hoe—invest time and money J greater substance and tissue. ot New Vash Cas today. 
—if you forget tospray. | Pose! TRACO supplies P hosphoric Acid, | Ww \ 
e bugs and blight which promotes the growth of vege- , Ve also carry a complete line of e 
— dl cee tables, and will hasten their maturity. Fertilizers and Fertilizer Materials, and American Seedtape Company 
More than 450,000 NITRACO supplies Potash, that Insecticides. Send for prices Poise Building 
armers an ardeners ; 
use 4 # Horticultural Department 366 Ogden Street, Newark, N. J. 
| | " 
= Nera 
it ITRAT GENCIES = 2 
a Cc = & 
s > * | . 
; 109 Peart St. QRS New York City a | Protect the Song Birds 
L| a - , 2 
Your choice of 40 styles P| wanes, Oe 
from the smallest hind | | Se = a * yy: = | : ES song. bdirds 
sprayer to the big trac- : | all of our 
tion outfit. Our No. 1 Auto-Spray, shown F : ————— : , foo : day 
here, operates by compressed air—just guide on ~ in 
the nozzle and it puts on a fine mist or mo They 
solid stream as desired Patented non- re ae Ok ee d _— POUNCE oe save. millions 
clog nozzle prevents delay and bother— —— ; of bushels of 
automatic shut-off avoids waste of solution. grain, fruit 
Our Spraying Guide will tell you just how | and vegetables 
to meet every pest. It’s free. Write for i every year 
your copy today. Ask fa for Catalog. | ene It is your duty 
= = 0 ro a 4 
“You must spray to make crops pay.”’ = = and furnish 
= = | them with safe 
= = homes, in 
THE E. C. BROWN CO. z : which t© raise 
= / : —— = young 
851 Maple St., Rochester, N. Y. 2 of America where the best is an abso 2 ———a a ie setles 
= lute necessity, the most important = é You wil) be 
= 7 ° ; = paid a thousandfold, for they will free “your 
= feature of the kitchen is = grounds and gardens from insect pests and 
= = eo your heart with pets beauty and song 
= = There is just the right kind of a 
DAHLIAS |: DEANE’S > |Dodson Bird H 
Our offering this season = FRENCH RAN( E = for rere kind of bird. You can attract any 
“ . 4 = = ird to your home grounds——by simply putting 
of Cactus, Decorative and = = up the right house “Dodson Bird Sowess 
Paeony Flowered Dahlias is = Of superior wopeendip end eer vamgen - 5 gg Medal at Panama Exposition, 
" . ® > . = struction, it renders the Dest service under a _ , ° 
of exce ptional merit, all = conditions, requires the minimum of coal in oper- = Order Now—Don’t Wait 
inferior varieties having been = ation and long outlasts other types of kitchen = Many birds are suspicious of houses that 
° . = . a Re = . = smell of fresh paint So put your houses out 
| . | f - = ranges Before you buy, investigate the merits s early nd » the t » t sathe Th 
eliminated trom our gardens. = of the DEANE = you will bo sure as tenant. on ova house. 
. = i = Write today for beautiful Free Bird Book, 
Catalog upon request = We also manufacture plate warmers, broilers, = with artistic free colored bird picture 
= incinerators, steel cooks’ tables, laundry ranges ne > President, American 
Frank J. McAndrews’ i | | ac. Feller isformation on reqces No. 209-—Patent French Range, in com: | JOSEPH H. DODSON tcuivon association 
Dahlia-Poultry Farm = = 731 Harrison Avenue, Kankakee, Ill. 
~ ’ = 261-265 West 36th St. = Dodson’s Sparrow Trap, the only real comm 
Charleston, Kanawha County, West Va. = Bramhall, Deane Company NEW YORK CITY = cial trap guaranteed to rid your commenti af 
= = these grain eating, quarrelsome peats. Price $6 
SAW UUALESAUEALELALEAUELSUUO EDEN TATATENOADEN ETNA HAA EA EOT HAAN PONDEN ODED AGETOGEAUATODEOLOGEOOAUEGOOOOUOOEOOOOEOOOGEUENOOGUOOOOOOOEUOOUOUONEGUONEOOOUOUEUCODODOUSUONUNGEOEOUOGEUCOOGOOEOITE 
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Whietall Hage are soit M }. 
riee whick pre 
chee for Overy emere 


an the ye 
; ithe ve Rad thisRu 


As the years roll on and you still admire the enduring 
beaury of your Whittall Rugs, how convincingly they 
show that the real value of a rug is measured in 
length of service and not just in dollars and cents. 
It takes years of the hardest wear to prove the actual cost to you 
of the price tag will eventually tell you whether 
you have invested wisely or otherwise 
Oriental Art in Whircall Rugs.’ Our illustrated book de 
scribing the color refinement and beauty of design of 
these substantial floor coverings -— sent free on request 


WHITTALL ASSOCIATES 


}i6 BRUSSELS STREET WORCESTER, MASS 


Your memory 


thal of Reant) sad Pere 


bitty 


end amearee 
veer geneltererite fuk Ae he 
ead sath fection 


woven inte the 


boa of Every Rug 


Trade Mart 


ie MARK OF CLALIT) 


DISTINCTIVE IN DESIGN 
MODERATE IN PRICE 


I'waeo the Porch throughout in 
| Whip-O-Will-O. The deep, roomy 
chairs, the cool, comfortable swing, the 
graceful tables, the dainty tea wagon, 
the decorative lanterns and jardinieres, 
create the true home atmosphere of 
restfulness and cheer. 

Send 25¢ in stamps for our beautifull 


trated catalogue. (Special Bird House 
included on request.) 


IP-O-WILI- 
URNITURE, CO 


Scranton Pa. 


illus- 
ooklet 
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House & Garden 


Collecting Couches, Settees and Sofas 


(Continued from page 80) 


Chippendale forms, were a refinement of 
these latter. They were supported by 
four or by six legs usually, though sev- 
eral window seats of Adam style have 
eight legs. These settees bear the char- 
acteristic fluting on the front rail. 

The Hepplewhite settees are, for the 
most part, double backs or triple backs 
and follow in design the chair styles 
of this type. A Hepplewhite settee of 
1780, upholstered in silk brocade, has 
the vase detail in the arm-post and 
the legs are turned and reeded. Other 
Hepplewhite settees were cane seated and 
cushioned, and with these 
ions were used 

Sheraton himself tells us that cane- 
work as applied to furniture again came 
into favor with cabinet-makers about 
the year 1773. A very fine Sheraton 
two-back settee painted with medallions 
by Angelica Kauffmann is extant to test 
the skill of the 18th Century furniture 
maker in the reintroduction of the use 
of cane for seating, and for the backs. 
Some of the Sheraton settees were up- 
holstered and some were designed for 
cushion coverings. 


squab cush- 


French Settees 


The settees of the various French 
periods followed the general chair furni- 
ture lines in these styles, as did the 
settees of the English and of the Ameri- 
can Empire styles 

“Ingenious fancy” now brings us to 
the “accomplished sofa. The settees 
and love seats of the Jacobeans and the 
couches that had long preceded even 
them united in the achievement that 
Cowper immortalizes and which no early 
Victorian novelist could have dispensed 
with in creating his “atmosphere.” The 
William and Mary and of 
Anne expanded and up- 
holstered settees in effect. Chippendale 
devoted much attention to the sofa and 
rolled 


sofas of 


(Jueen were 


came to use over arms in the 
larger one. Several of these are illus- 
trated in his “The Gentleman and 


Cabinet-Maker’s Director” already re- 
ferred to. Plate XXX shows two such 
and that on Plate XXXI is de- 
scribed by him as follows: “A Design 
of a Sofa for a grand Apartment, and 
will require great Care in the Execu- 
tion, to make the several Parts come in 
such a Manner, that all the Ornaments 
join without the least Fault: and if the 
Embossments all along are rightly man- 
aged, and gilt with burnished Gold, the 
whole will have a noble Appearance. 
The Carving at the Top is the Emblem 
of Watchfulness, Assiduity, and Rest 
The Pillows and Cushions must not be 
omitted, though they are not in the De- 
sign. The Dimensions are nine Feet 
long, without the Scrolls; the broadest 
Part of the Seat, from Front to Back, 
two Feet, six Inches; the Height of the 
Back from the Seat, three Feet, six 
Inches; and the Height of the Seat 
one Foot, two Inches, without Casters. 
I would advise workmen to make a 
Model of it at large, before he begins 
to execute it.” 


Adam Sofas 


The Adam sofas closely fall in with 
the general features of the Adam style, 
and the same may be said of the sofas 
of Hepplewhite and Sheraton. Hepple- 


sofas, 


white, in his book, tells us that the 
dimensions of sofas “should vary ac- 
cording to the size of the room, but the 
proportion in general use is, length be- 
tween 6 and 7 feet; depth about 30 
inches; height of the seat frame 14 
inches; total in the back, 3 feet 1 inch. 
The woodwork should be either mahog- 
any or japanned to suit the chairs in 
the room, and the covering must match 
that of the chairs.” Four designs of 
sofas appear in Hepplewhite’s book. 
Plate 27 therein shows a confidante. Of 
This he says: “This piece of furniture 
is of French origin, and is in pretty 
general request for large and spacious 
suites of apartments. An elegant draw- 
ing-room with modern furniture is scarce 
complete without a confidante; the ex- 
tent of which may be about 9 feet, sub- 
ject to the same regulations as sofas. 
This piece of furniture is sometimes so 
constructed that the ends take away 
and leave a regular sofa; the ends may 
be used as Barjier chairs.” 

Of the Duchesse sofa Hepplewhite 
says: “This piece of furniture 
derived from the French. Two Barjier 
chairs of proper construction, with a 
stool in the middle, form the Duchesse, 
which is allotted to large and spacious 
ante-rooms; the covering may be vari- 
ous, as also the framework, and made 
from six to eight feet long. The stuffing 
may be of the round manner as shown 


is also 


in the drawing, or low-stuffed with a 
loose squab or bordered cushion fitted 
to each part; with a duplicate linen 


cover to cover the whole, or each part 
separately. Confidantes, sofas and chairs 
may be stuffed in the same manner.” In 
the rooms of the Antiquarian Society, 
Concord, Massachusetts, is a sofa which 
once belonged to Samuel Barron and 
which shows mixed Hepplewhite and 
Sheraton characteristics. 

In Girard College, Philadelphia, one 
may see a Sheraton sofa that once be- 
longed to Stephen Girard, the founder 
Sheraton himself describes one of his 
own sofas as follows: “A sofa done in 
white and gold, or japanned. Four 
loose cushions are placed at the back. 
They serve at times for bolsters, being 
placed against the arms to loll against. 
The seat is stuffed up in front about 
three inches high above the rail, denoted 
by the figure of a sprig running length- 


wise; all above that is a squab, which’ 
may be taken off occasionally.” Shera- 
ton also tells of the Turkey sofa “intro- 


duced into the most fashionable homes 
as a novelty, an invention of the Turk- 
ish mode of sitting. They are, there- 
fore, made very low, scarcely exceeding 
a foot to the upper side of the cushion 
The frame may be made of beech, and 
must be webbed and strained with can- 
vas to support the cushions.” 

It would be interesting to go on dwell- 
ing upon a subject so rich in lore, but, 
I fear, so little studied. I have gen- 
erously refrained from harrowing men- 
tion of haircloth, as I imagine there is 
little I could add to a subject that all 
readers are probably too familiar with 
already. But the lover of antique furni- 
ture may wish to have reserved some- 
thing to discover for himself, and so I 
take leave of the subject hoping he will 
have the joy in following it out that 
I have had. 
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To Get Footage | 
You Must Be There 


Donald Thompson went to 
Russia to photograph any- 
thing interesting. He fell into 
the revolution and _ photo- 
graphed it. “Shot the revolu- 
tion” is the phrase, for he got 
thousands of feet of moving 
picture film. You can’t imag- 
ine pictures, or get them from 





in Greenhouses 
8 





some person who heard from | Seem e seed an the Garden ; Fe 
a friend that so-and-so had : » en will ry — of ey “y pes SN’T this room a comfort! Does 
happened; you have to be on iy mS Gee 8 ne |] your husband say that when he 


. , : as the graceful Mother surrounded by 

the spot in the midst of things : her brood of flowers. 

oO ge yhotos anc ae age.”’ my a Ae . : Just send us a picture of your garden and our 

to get I he to ind I ot age F ‘ experts will design you a KING that will be as much 
Donald Thompson was in the a part of it as the flowers themselves 


comes in after a hard day? If he 
does he may know only that it is restful 
but you know why it is restful. 


You nnd ondary are played upon by 





midst of the Russian revolution . IP “ Illustrated literature on request. a sa cron mayen on they oraplayed 
He went everywhere, favored by a KING CONSTRUCTION COMPANY harmony in interior decoration, 
luck, supported by a camera ex- 409 King’s Road, North Tonawanda, N. Y. vos % know that rs etm 4 be 
or = jor bape ry —— All the oe =m Day Houses chose my tartar ‘and rage axsinat a 

‘ s o arale - aN ranc ices ile quiet, even-toned walls — | 
he started from Russia, to fall ; ow Verk, 1676 | oe Boston, 113. State Street ceilings. Y 
into the biggest story he had ever 


Ser ° 
. Philadelphia, "Harrison Bidg., (5th and Market Sts. | # Liquid Velvet gives , sense of harmo- 
;  - mae wd rest and quiet charm to any room 
—when the the shade ¢ is properly chosen. 
Liquid Velvet is an oil enamel that 
|] dries without lustre. It is made in white 
and twenty-four colors. Wrile for Booklet 


dreamed of, he began writing 
newsy, humorous, vivid letters to 
his wife. As he penetrated more 
deeply into the thrilling events 














in Russia, he found himself tell- and Color Chart. 

ing the story of the Russian revo- — ee eget ee THE O'BRIEN VARNISH CO. 
lution, in detail, as he saw it, as a |{ 503Washington Ave., South Bend, Ind. 
it happened. These letters make 1} Varnish Makers for More Than 40 Years 





up .a book called “DONALD 


THOMPSON IN RUSSIA”. It has ° ° 
Roses and Gladioli 


64 remarkable illustrations, is 
"THESE are two of the finest garden flowers known 








sold at all bookstores for $2.00, 
ind is published by the Century My home grown stock has demonstrated its superiority 
( 0., III Fourth Ave., New York in thousands of gardens Try them in yours 
City Don’t miss this book It 
is an amazing accident Once 
more: the name is “DONALD 
THOMPSON IN RUSSIA”. 





My new catalogue tells a very interesting story about the 
function of roots. It will interest you. It will help you 
greater gardening success. Send for it 


V3 


176 Broadway Paterson, N. J. 








Gladioli—Dahlias—Lilies 
Phlox—Iris—Peonies 


and other Summer-Flowering 


VMMHC@CHHEEECEEEEEEEEEEEEEEM@M@lta pad veep ms 
} IHMLOS ATL ar¢ y erennwiis. 
Thomas fY\ EEHAN & Sens — ee - | Vigorous, home-grown stock of 


Nurserymen & Horticulturists — onsenet “ae urvunnnnenenenenseees mosurnonensnsovsnonvnssoneenonsnvevvessovnoseneeosogo0ve the choicest varieties. 
































Send for Spring List now ready and 


receive our Fall Catalogue later. 


Whatever your plant- 
ing need may be, we 
will gladly advise you. 


Let us send you our | 
system of free plans for 
ornamental plantings and 
nursery service. 


FRANKEN BROS. 
Box 625 Deerfield, Ill. 




















Rustic Garden Furniture 
- Rustic Tea Houses, Pergolas, Bridges, Fences, Arbors, Trellises, Gates, Vases, 
and Nurserymen 2 Settees, Chairs, Tables. Ve use Cedar with the Bark on. 
: Correspondence solicited. 
6740 CHEW ST., GERMANTOWN 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. LOVESY RUSTIC MFG. CO., 11 Dumbar Ave., Dorchester, Mass. f We Build 


sour te ee 1 Cee 


merica 


| o— and Glass Enclosures 
MMM ~ MYERS SPRAY PUMPS }{; : 


As a home owner, as a lover of well kept lawns, beau- 
tiful shrubbery and flowers, as a grower of fruits and 
vegetables, you know the value of a good spray pump. 
Myers Spray Pumps for Spraying, Painting or Disinfect- 


Handy | E ing are pioneers in the spraying world, 
Plant Evergreens aon 


haye many improvements which make 
Beautify your Home and make pro- spraying easier, quicker and more cer- 
ductive your idle Land. Ready 


tain, and are guaranteed for efficient 
Write for our catalogue and booklet. 


spraying service. 
THe NORTHEASTERN FORESTRY CO. s 
Box CHESHIRE, CONN. pray 


,INGEE 2E ROSES | 


om grown on their own roots. 
ears’ experience. Satisfaction and 
ay arrival arentoed. Our instruc- 
tive book, ngee “Guide to 
Cultere,” describes over 1000 varieties 
of roses and other flowers and how to 


lord & Burnham Co. 
F. E.-Myers & 


| | New York Philadelphia Chicago 
| / Rochester Toronto Cleveland 
; Boston 
Bro. | | ~ y 
THE DINGEE & CONARD co. ~s 4 


Box 474, West Grove, Pa. | —_ ae | 


Landscape Engineers 




















or Over hal 


a Centur 
it has been 


Our Business 


Send fs Catalog 





If you spray, write us immedi- 
ately for a copy of our No. SP18 















f 
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now ready 
for dis- 
tribution. It illustrates the 
entire Myers Line and 
gives valuable spraying in- 
formation. 
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A Study in Quick Action 


Photographs by Dr. E. Bade 


LEED 
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DECORATIONS 
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C olchicun Within twen- 
iutumnale, a 7 ty-four hours 
bulb less pre- . 1 great change 
possessing in ? ; has taken 
outward ap- ‘ place. The 
pearance than \ ; bulb = swell 
an old stump, : ' HN ind o pens, 
shows one g ; the shoot 
solitary sign ; ; lengthens and 
of life : expands 


Draperies That Radiate 


Sprin gtime 








Airy and silk-like in conception, capti- 
vating in their designs and colorings of 
undying beauty, are 


The nexi C ['wo days 
twelve hours ifter the first 
> vitness the t . picture was 
ISTH; : appearance o +; taken the 
the lower 5 stron gesi 
buds, spring- : A ‘4 ; blossom be- 
See Spring's newest ideas in these f ing oom te ’ gins to open, 
<V LY Le + shoot with- ; taving de- 
charming “Kapock” Drapery Fabrics, ede a  oatebaed 
at your favorite store. Look green foliag | separate stem 
for basting thread trade mark 


in edge of genuine 


stomrenes 
=) 4+ wees mee 











8 A. THEO. ABBOTT & GO. 
Dept. D Philadelphia 


” 
\/ 

\ Upon request of your dealer 
4 } we will send, Free sample book 
| 


| showing 256 Kapock styles 
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By the setting of the third sun it the end of the fourth day. 

ulmost complete development The blossoms of this variety 

is attained. All buds have ap- are white. Other forms are 
peared and the first is open rosy purple and purple 
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Ask the Gardener—he knows! Knows 


that blades have to be constantly sharpened to 
cut easily and clean—dull blades drag and chop. He 


Bishopric Plaster Beard |) Seen. o SO Pelee wuvania’ “Gees Loe 


Stucco finish can_ now be made lasting Mowers is that all blades are of crucible tool steel (oil- 
i r7 bd . . 
and economical. How! hardened and water-tempered) with self-sharpening action. 
Apply it properly on a background of Bishopric 

Board. Those dovetailed joints between the 
lath elinch the stucco—it can’t let go! And 
nails through every lath hold the Stucco Board 
securely to the building There is no breaking 








DANERS KR 


SALA 


PENNSYLVANIA LAWN MOWER WORKS, 


A Sun Room of great charm can easily 








away and sagging, causing the stucco to crack iI 1633 N. Twenty-third St., Philadelphia. iF be evolved by the use of DANERSK 
and chip off ! Sy FURNITURE. Weoffer pieces in quaint 
The lath in Bishopric Board are ereoseted and \ Sold by Hardowe FREE—A booklet, “How to Care for s | colorings made to harmonize with 
imbedded in Asphalt Mastic on a_ background ; Dealers and the Lawn’’—written by an 7 Sf your selection of the newest fabrics. 
of heavy fibre board, making a fire-resisting Seedsmen : authority—mailed on —= wT There is no furniture at modest cost 
combination that is proof against vermin, \. request. ToS that is so interesting as DANERSK. 
changes in temperature and moisture. —=s 


Bishopric Board, un- 
der the severest scien 
tifle tests and in 
actual use, has proved 
its superiority 

Send for free samples 
and book “‘Built on 
the Wisdom of Ages.’’ 


THE BISHOPRIC 
MPG. CO. 


920 Este Ave. 
Cincinnati, O. 












Make each bedroom in your home 
different in its appeal 

The DANERSK METHOD is the only suc- 
cessful one by which you can express your 
individual taste in color and form at nomi- 
nal cost. 


Buy now. Freight conditions for shipments 
from Stamford to interior points are in ex 
cellent shape. 


Call at our Exhibition Rooms. 
Send for valuable catalog ‘*A-4 
ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 


2 West 47th Street NEW YORK 
First Door West of Fifth Ave 4th Floor 





PENNSYLVANIA 





mn. 
“Pennsylvania, Jr.’ 
. “Pennsylvania doit” 
| é ‘ ’ “Pennsylvania Putting 
fo ’ ' Greens Mower” 

| ; } “Pennsylvania Pony’’ 

| , 4 “Pennsylvania Horse’ 

| ; : “Pennsylvania Grand” 
iw? | Pennsylvania Trio”’ 

“Continental” 

Keystone’ 

* +e American B. 2.” 

“Shoe et 

“Quaker City” * *Delta”’ 

“Red Cloud” ‘‘Electra”’ 

Bae j “Bellevue” “Panama” 
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If you have never planted 


Heatherhome Flower Seeds 


there is a rare treat in store for you. 
Write TODAY for your copy of our 
1918 Catalog. It describes the many 
wonderful new varieties we have de- 
veloped and lists everything worth 
growing in Seeds, Bulbs and Plants. 
Don’t Overlook This Offer 

For 25 cents—we will mail post-paid 
one large packet each of Heatherhome | 
Branching Asters and Midsummer 
Giant Cosmos and one full ounce of 
“‘Heatherhome Beauties’’ Sweet Peas. 
These are not ordinary mixtures, but 
Blends of the choicest strains and 
colors, grown separately. 


HEATHERHOME SEED & NURSERY CO. 


Room 402, 258 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
1 RI 9 
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Marble Mantels 
Fountains, Benches 
Sun Dial Pedestals 
Bird Baths 
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SPECIAL OFFER IN NURSERY | | 
STOCK FOR SPRING OF 1918 , 
ATTENTION—Gardeners Fe have full line of all kinds of N te es 


We have a full line of all kinds of Nursery stock for both the Large and ESTABLISHED 1849 
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Whether you grow things to eat or to sell Small Buyer. Fruit Trees, Berry Plants, Hedges, Roses, Perennial Flowers 21 WEST 39th ST., N. Y. 
you must start now to get ready. for the Garden, as well as all the different Ornamental Shade trees for lawn 
Glass is high. but cypress is comparatively . 7 > »roree 7 
> —— A ee and street planting, and an especially fine line of Evergreens of all sizes. 
small greenhouses were never so profitable in Ve are here to sell and will be glad to answer any questions, and aid you 
ary Sense a0 ey Ul be Gs Cae. che in your selection. Let us receive a list of the stock you are considering 
dl Cotaies GET for Spring Planting. All stock delivered within a reasonable distance by ALOWAY 
tails. Imme- motor truck, thereby saving delay in transportation. 


diate ship- 
ment Open 
sash are 
light and 
may go by 





Write for descriptive catalogue. 


THE STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS COMPANY 


Tel. 333 New Canaan, Conn. 


S WEED KILLER 


| Evergreens. We ore ~~ kA Quick, cheap, permanent weed eradica- 


ialists, not only in growl but } rives D § ; ‘ § 
invplanming aly ba eros ‘Faces tion for Drives, Paths, Gutters, Tennis 


POTTERY 


GIVES ENDURING CHARM 


Bird Baths, Fonts, Sun- 
Dials, Gazing Globes, 
Flower Vases, Boxes and 
other beautiful and use- 
ful pieces of Garden and 
Home Decorations are 
made in our Everlasting 
Stony Gray Terra Cotta. 





for Hot-beds 
and Cold frames 


SUNLIGHT DOUBLE GLASS SASH CO. — 
944 E. Broadway, Louisville, Ky. 


Write at 
once 





















































me gt ‘= “al ee 300 sq. ft. $1.00 Catalogue will be sent upon request. 
Gronoeiont dpecialiats 0 Box 3104, cirman quemen. ENGINEERING 2. ane. GALLOWAY TERRA COTTA CO, 
) Healthy, Beautiful Plants the Year Round , TUTTLE & BalLEY Mrc. Co. 


52 VANDERBILT AVENUE 





- # Here is the one way that you can have beautiful flowers and plants all during the NEW YORK 
Beantiful Andirons| |) jot ste: ee eS cme “te meet Manufactures of Decorative Metal Gries 

Gas Logs Basket Grates + AV Self-Watering, Sub-Irrigating S Send for Catalog 66-A 

Fire Tools Coal Hods Flower and Plant Box TA. 

Dampers Wood Hoiders 


Can be used indoors or outdoors, 


ASK FOR CATALOG—Free rust-proof. Six. sizes—Aluminum 


or dark green finish. Ask your 
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WE PREPAY FREIGHT dealer or write for catalog. ° 
Select from our unlimited assortment ier a enon ons sywn OSU SO ease Garbage Receivers. 
of on - unsoiled, up-to-date, real demand. Write for dealer’s The canttesy ue ip, store garbage. 
caik Soue meat DUN or BRADSTREET gee fing Ray BLE Bd es 
ASK YOU ANK, IN or » Try our Spiral ybed Ash Barrel. 
SUNDERLAND BROS. CO. Established 1883 | SAVO MFG. COMPANY Send for our catalogue on each. It will pay you. 
: . © Se | 31S New York Life Bldg., Chicago Sold direct. Look for our Trade Marks. 
334 So. 17th St., Omaha, Neb. | | C.H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 20 Farrar Street, Lyon, Mass. 














Milady’s Miniature 
Spinet Desk 
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SOUTHERN ANTIQUES 


Rare pieces of distinctia wo Gothic ha 
ehairs frou Tetinessee a highbeow from New 
Orieans, @ Wwormderful bed from Spa hat tx 
ae) originally to a } a. affidavit fur shea 
mevunne joes from Fra a gorgeously carved 
four pester hung wit! } from Bngland : 


Caippendaie chest in cheat, @ knee hole dreas- 





ing table chevals a lowly leboard ches 
t 0 table mirror & Duncan Phys 
breakfast table and her «a jues collected 
from all over the South and abroad 
Hox Li, Russellville, Ky 











Satinover Galleries 


Importers a/ 


SELECTED 
OLD MASTERS 


lUustrated Catalogue Seni on Request 


3 WEST Séth STREET, NEW YORK 





FREE TO GARDEN LOVERS 


Wagner's Catalog No. 68 of Roe, Planta 
Trees, Shrubs, et will solve your garde 
problem ami save yOu mo Write today. 


Wagner Nurseries, 


Box 966, Sidney, O. 
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pical head 

alertness, 
wains and fearless- 
ness in the face of 


iny situation 


The Dog of the Hour 


PESHERE is just one thing the mat 
| ter ith him—his name That was 
before the days of 
iniv inti-Hunnism, and he really 
could not help it when people called him 
the (serman 


pinned to hin 


niversal 


shepherd dog. But let us 
inks that nothing about his chaz 
icter is Prussian. His part in the war 
today is enough to commend him, even 

ithout his admirable qualities in peace 


give ti 


surroundings 
At the 


ving as sentry 


front the German sheep dog is 
ind Red Cross assist- 


int in locating wounded men and bring- 
ing back news of them to the stretcher 


earers In many cases he is used as a 


despatch carrier, slipping through where 
1 man would stand slight chance. He 
ms. the best sense of the word, the 
dog of the hour 


What is he like 


Wel ust study his photographs 
they give a better idea of his appearance 
ind character than could many words 
f text \ glorified wolf, one might say 

it wolf whose expression of cunning 
nd hatred has been replaced by one of 

t gence ind trustworthiness He 
stands up and faces the world without 

ceptior fear or shadow of treachery 
He is big, strong and thoroughly capa 

of meeting any emergency Withal 

seems the primitive dog idealized, a 

i¢ companion and assistant in every 
nase | ite 

This dog of mar parts has, needless 
to sa the highest type of canine in 
telligence He is what one would call 
natura brainy, which connotes the ab 


sence of pose or undue seriousness. He 


ikes a capital combining 


family dog 









the qualities of a fearless watchdog with 
trustworthiness toward those. whom he 
has learned are his friends 

Several theories have advanced 
is to the German shepherd's ancestry. 
One is that he is related to the collie 
but a plausible one is that he is 
descended directly from the small wild 
dog which dwelt in west-central Europe 
it the end of the Ice Age. If we accept 
the latter explanation, it seems probable 
that his ancestry leads back to the 
Adam of all dogs. In any event, he is 
no newcomer to the list of thorough- 
breds, for he has been well known in 


been 


more 


the Low Countries for two centuries 
ind more 

As with all specialized—one might 
ilmost say professional—breeds, ade- 


quate and proper training is essential to 
the development of all a German shep- 
qualities. Remember that 
strong character and that he 
has been bred to be handled as a real 
dog. Let him grow up without special- 
ized training—or, what is worse, faulty 
training—and the probabilities are that 
he will be unsatisfactory 

For this reason it is often advisabl 
to purchase a mature dog which has 
ilready been thoroughly trained by 
someone understands the breed 
and has handled him properly. Com- 
paratively few people are qualified to 
make a success of bringing up a Ger 
man sheep dog puppy in the way he 
should go But when the work—and 
it is real work—has been honestly done 
the result is a dog whose value as com 
panion, friend and watchman can hardly 
be exaggerated 


he ras good 


his Is a 


who 


trained 


c ham- 


1 perfectly 

pe cirmen of 

pion } ? l Ss *lo- 

pronsnip clas a gle 

rified wolf in appear- 

ince but hero at 
heart 


House & Garden 








“*How I Saved $50.00 
in Refinishing!”’ 


“I simply went over all the woodwork 


which had become dull, dirty and 
dark with a piece of cheese cloth 
moistened with 


YN 


“As if by magic, all the original 
lustre and beauty shone forth again 
Why, my woodwork looked like new. 
Just a 50c bottle of Liquid Veneer, in 
a few moments, saved me a $50 re 
finishing job.” 


You, too, can conserve, 
to the life of your furniture and 
woodwork Write for our booklet 
“The Proper Care of Your Furni- 
ture.”’ It reveals many secreta of 
furniture beauty It’s free 


Buffalo Specialty Co. 


388 Ellicott Street, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


in Canada—Bridgeburg, Ont. 


can add years 











HANDEL, 
Qmps 


Write for illustrated booklet. 


THE HANDEL COMPANY 
390 E. Main Street, Meriden, Conn. 











Modern Interiors 


NEW booklet has been prepared called 
A cMeaern Interiors.”” It is an au 

thentic guide for the selection of fur- | 
niture and decorations of the better sort. 
And, too, it tells about Colby service It 3 





will be sent free upon request. Send for 
it now 
John A. Colby & Son Dept. 53 Chicago, Ill. 














Works of Art in Metals 


Unique and useful things of brass, copper and 

bronze wrought and beaten into artistic de 

signs by the hand of Russian peasants. Also 

linens and embroideries of a high grade of 

workmanship. Call or write 

Russian Art Studio Russian Antique Shop 
18 East 45th St., | East 28th St., 


New York New York 














54 in. long. 17 in. wide, 17 in. high 
$26.00 Delivered in U. S. A. 


GENUINE INDIANA LIMESTONE 





GARDEN FURNITURE 
Bedford, Ind. 


Easton Studios, 
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